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_ THE USEFUL ARTS--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A description of the patent Chain Bridge ; invented by James Finley; of Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania. With data and remarks, illustrative of the power, cost, 
durability, and comparative superiority of this mode of bridging. 


Tue general satisfaction that this invention has given to all 
concerned, since its first introduction, in point of safety, simplicity, 
economy and duration, has animated me in this attempt to diffuse 
the knowledge of its principles; and perceiving the rapid strides it 
has lately made towards a general adoption, I am not without hopes 
of a patient hearing before a candid public; and that this project 
may yet materially subserve the internal interest of our country. 


JAMES FINLEY. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


THE bridge is solely supported by two iron chains, one on each 
side, the ends being well secured in the ground, and the chains 
raised over piers of a sufficient height erected on the abutments 
at each side, extended so slack as to describe a curve, so that the 
two middle joists of the lower tier may rest on the chains. The 
other joists of the same tier, are attached to the chains by iron pen- 
dants of different lengths so as to form a level of the whole. In 


order that the chain may support as much weight as it could bear, 
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when hung with the weight attached to the end of it, the piers must 
be so high as to give the chain a sinking or curve of the one full 
seventh of the span. The ends of the chains must descend from 


the tops of the piers with the same inclination that they take in- 
wards, until each end reaches the bottom of a digging, large enough 
to contain stones and other materials sufficient to counterbalance 
the weight of the bridge and what may chance to be thereon. The 
chains, if only one to a side, must be made with four branches at 
each end, to be let down through as many stones, and to be bolted 
below. These stones are laid flat on the bottom of the digging: 
other flat stones may be placed thereon, to bind and connect the 
whole, that they may have the same effect as a platform of one 
piece; four or more joists will be necessary for the upper tier—to 
extend from end to end of the bridge—each will consist of more 
than one piece ; the pieces had best pass each other side by side, 
so that the ends may rest on different joists on the lower tier. The 
splice will then extend from one joist to another of the lower tier, 
and must be bolted together by one bolt at each end of the splice. 
The plank flooring is laid on this tier. It will be probably found 
most convenient that the chains be made with links as long as the 
space between the joists: every other suspender must attach toa 
link of the chain edge upwards, perhaps this may best be done by 
a clevis to go through the upper link of the suspender, and em- 
brace the link of the chain and receive a key above—the other sus- 
penders will come up through the flat links of the chain and re- 
ceive a key above—the lower end of the lower link of the suspender 
may be made so wide as to receive the end of the lower tier of 
joists. 

In the year 1801, I erected the first bridge on this construction 
ever Jacob’s creek, on a contract with Fayette and Westmoreland 
counties, to build a bridge of seventy feet span, twelve and a half 
feet wide, and warrant it for fifty years (all but the flooring) for the 
consideration of six hundred dollars. Nothing further of the kind 
was attempted for six years. The exclusive right was secured by 
patent in the year 1808. 

There are eight of these bridges erected now; the largest of 
which is that at the Falls of Schuylkill, 306 feet span, aided by an 
intermediate pier; the passage eighteen feet wide, supported by 
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two chains of inch and half square bar. There is also one at Cum- 
berland (Maryland) supported by two chains of inch and quarter 
bar, span 130, width 15 feet. Another over the Potomack above 
the Federal city, of nearly the same dimensions as that at Cumber- 
land. This season, one has been thrown over the Brandywine, at 
Wilmington, 145 feet span, supported by four chains of inch and 
Sths square bar, breadth 30 feet, it has two carriage ways, and 
one or two foot passages. There are two erected near Browns- 
ville, in Fayette county, the spans 120 and 112 feet—inch and quar- 
ter iron, breadth 18 and 15 feet. There was one built last season 
over the Neshamany, in Buck’s county, near 200 feet span, one 
pier. An incorporated company at Frankfort, have begun to build 
one over the Kentucky river, span 334 feet, with one pier, Another 
incorporated company at Pauling’s Ford, on Schuylkill, are taking 
measures to erect one this summer at that place near 200 feet span, 
without any pier. 

The following particulars it is thought will enable any person to 
make a rough estimate for any particular case. A bridge of 300 feet 
span and 30 feet wide, with two or more passages, so arranged that 
one may undergo repairs while the others are in use. To support 
such a bridge with four chains of inch and half square bar, would 
require about twenty tons of.iron, and would be equal in strength to 
eighteen bars of iron one inch square—a strength capable of bearing 
540 tons weight. And supposing the timbers to be of pine or other 
light wood, the whole materials will not amount to 140 tons; con- 
sequently the bridge will have an excess of power of at least 400 
tons beyond its own weight. 

A bridge of the same span fifteen feet wide would be supported 
by two such chains. 

One of 150 feet span and 15 feet wide, would require about five 
tons of iron—the chains being one half the length of those in the 
first case stated, and the materials only one fourth of the weight. 
But in order to possess that strength on which these calculations are 
made, the chains must be allowed a sinking or curvature of nearly 
one sixth of the span; and when this proportion is adhered to, the 
strength will be the same, whether extended to three feet, or te 
three hundred. 
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When there is but one space or span, and no middle piers, 
nearly half the chains are taken up in fastening; but the same fast- 
ening would serve for any number of spaces. 

The smith’s work will cost two or three cents per pound, and 
the carpenter’s work is not worth naming. 

The scantling will cost about as much as the plank for flooring. 
No scaffolding is necessary for raising the bridge. 

With allowance for thickness at the ends of the links, and 
wasteage in making, &c. a chain of inch and half square bar will 
weigh sixteen pounds per foot—one of inch bar will be about seven 
and a half pounds per foot. About one fifteenth of the span will 
give curve sufficient, and one fifth the weight of the chains will be 
iron sufficient for suspenders, bolts and keys. 

An estimate on these principles for a bridge of 500 feet between 
the abutments, with only one pier, will not amount to seven thou- 
sand dollars, exclusive of abutments and pier. Compare this with 
the Philadelphia Schuylkill bridge of the same extent, which cost 
sixty-five thousand dollars after the abutments and the ¢wo piers 
were completed; total expense, three hundred thousand dollars. 

It is believed that saving the expense of one pier, the duration 
of materials, facility’ of erection, as well as repairing, is worthy of 
public attention. 

There is no reasonable doubt, that in some extraordinary case 
this kind of bridge will be extended to one thousand feet, when the 
subject shall be fully understood; and should it ever be necessary, 
I would undertake to satisfy any person concerned, that it is capa- 
ble of a still greater extension. 

As the bridge has no support but the chains, two things ought 
to be accurately understood ; i. e. how much iron can bear at a direct 
pull endwise, and what it can bear in the other positions in which it 
is to be employed. As to the first, my experiments agree with the 
opinions of those who have investigated the subject; but I have 
made my calculations at 60,000 Ibs. to the inch square bar, which is 
something less than the strength of iron of the lowest quality. 

But what a chain will bear when the two ends are fastened, and 
the weight affixed to the middle, or rather equally distributed along 
it, is a question that I presume may be determined by fastening 
one end of a line, and extending the other horizontally over a pully- 
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whirl with a given weight attached to it, (say 10 Ibs.) then let as 
many pounds be placed along the middle part at distances horizon- 
tally equal. The middle part of the line will then represent the 
chains loaded as when supporting the bridge. The end that hangs 





m the manner of a plummet, determines the tension, and the pully- 
whirl equalizes it between the two parts. The conclusion is una- 
voidable, that a line or chain will bear just as much with the curve 
of the middle part, as it would bear attached like a plummet; and 
this will be found equally true in a long distance as in a short one; 
so unequivocally true is it that the balance at the end determines 
the tension—that the line was as tense before any weight was 
put on the middle part, as when the ten pounds were affixed to it. 
The same ten pounds will balance fifteeen or eighteen pounds, pro- 
vided the line is permitted to sink until the balances find their pro- 
per level or equipoise. It is also clear, that when there is little or 
no curve, one found creates more tension than ten, when the curve 
is greatly larger. I have stated the strength of the chain at 60,000 
Ibs. per inch bar, when the sinking or curve is nearly one sixth of 
the span. By some hasty experiments that I have made, it appears 
that with a sinking of one ninth, it will bear 45,000 Ibs. and at a 
sinking of one fourteenth, it will bear 30,000 Ibs. and at a sinking of 
one thirtieth, it will bear only 15,000. Thus we see the effects of 
greater or less curve. Another purpose to be answered by the line 
and balances, is to find what position the chain would naturally take 
when supporting a bridge. We know it forms no part of a true 
circle, nor what is called the catenarian curve; the latter is formed 
by the weights being equal along the curve line, but in the case of 
a bridge, the weights are equal along the horizontal line. 


EXAMPLE. 


To find the proportions of the several parts of a bridge of one 
hundred and fifty feet span, set off on a board fence or partition 
one hundred and fifty inches for the length of the bridge, draw a 
horizontal line between these two points representing the underside 
of the lowest tier of joists—on this line mark off the spaces for the 
number of joists intended in the lower tier, and raise perpendicu- 
lars from each, and from the two extreme points, then fasten the 
ends of a strong thread at these two perpendiculars, twenty-three 
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inches and one quarter above the horizontal line—the thread must 
be so slack that when loaded, the middle of it will sink to the hori- 
zontal line; then attach equal weights to the thread at each of the 
perpendiculars—and mark carefully where the line intersects each 
ofthem. The distances between those marks on the curve line, is 
the length of each link for its respective place; and the distances 
from each of these marks to the horizontal line is the length of 
each suspender for its proper place. 

It will sometimes be convenient to have a pier so nigh the 
abutment, that a part of the bridge can be attached to the chain as 
it descends to the ground to fasten. In one case, where the eleva- 
tion of the chain at the pier is but twenty feet, there is forty feet 
attached to the chain, and ten more to reach the abutment. In all 
these cases, the line and balances determine every thing. 

In a bridge of but one arch or space, it must be considered a 
gricvance, that the chains, including the branches, must be nearly 
twice as long as the bridge. I have just been trying on a space of 
400 feet between two piers how much of the bridge can be attach- 
ed to the chain as it descends to the bank to fasten; and it appears 
that about 170 feet may be attached to each end in this way. The 
two ends will and must be exactly in the position of a half bridge 
as far as they go, the end of the chain taking nearly a horizontal 
direction, may be let into the bank as far as may be thought proper. 
Here then is a bridge of say 740 feet, with scarcely any mason 
work but two piers, and the chains very little longer than the bridge. 
Suppose a shorter space to be divided in this way, say 300 feet, the 
middle space would be about 175: the chains would then need to 
be but a little more than half as strong, and not much more than 
half as long. 

The spaces or spans may be different in the same bridge, and 
the suspenders must be longer in the short spaces, for although 
with equal weight on all the spaces the curve would be in propor- 
tion to the span. But the large spaces having more weight of 
bridge to support, must have more than its proportion of curve and 
the short spaces less, in order that the tension may be equal on all 
the spaces. 

In a bridge of two or more spaces or spans a load on one will 
tend to sink it and raise the rest; to resist this tendency the framing 
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must be bound down to the stone work; for this purpose let four 
pieces of iron for each pier be made long enough to reach quite 
through the pier, and with strong eyes at each end turned up some 
inches, let two of these pieces be built in each end of the pier, say 
ten feet down in the stone work, so that the eyes may barely appear 
on the face of the work, and one brace of the framing can be fas- 
tened down to each eye. 

If there should be a large space and a number of lesser ones, 
or should it be necessary to raise the chain at a draw-gate, lay off 
your plan on some convenient scale as before directed, employ the 
line and balances, fixing whirls at every bearing, to equalize the 
tension. In this way the position of the chain will be as¢ertained 
at every place, and likewise the length of the suspenders for their 
respective places; and I venture to say that this plan and this only, 
of ascertaining the proportions, can be safely depended on. 

It is a matter worth knowing, what is the tension of the branch- 
es, compared with that of the main chain. It is evident if there 
were only two branches, and they should open so as to form an 
angle of 120 degrees, (that is one third of the circle) each of the 
branches would then be equally tense with the main chain; but 
whatever angle the branches form in spreading to receive the 
stones, the tension can be ascertained by the line and balances. 

It may be inquired whether all parts of the chain are equally 
tense when supporting the bridge? I answer that the tension is 
about an eleventh less at the middle of the bridge than at the ends. 
IT have ascertained this by taking a line to represent the chain that 
supports one half the bridge only, and extending it over two pully- 
whirls, one at the centre of the bridge and the other at the corner 
where the chain is supported, and loading it horizontally equal as 
in the case of a bridge. It is evident that the weight at the upper 
whirl must be greater than that at the lower; and the difference 
between the two, shows the difference of tension between the mid- 
dle of the bridge and the two ends. 

The spreading of the branches, unless very considerable, increa- 
ses the tension less than I could have thought. In the length of 
branches that I have proposed the increase of tension .is not worth 
notice. I have just been trying with a small line and balances, the 
longest branches two feet three inches, and the shortest fourteen 
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and a half inches, spread to fourteen and a half, and in that case 
the whole increase of tension in all the branches, appeared to be 
only one-seventh more than if they had all drawn in a straight line 
with the main chain. By these experiments it is probable that many 
of those concerned will be relieved from groundiess fears. I have 
found great difficulty in obtaining permission to let the ends of the 
chains open each a foot or two off the direct line, so as to make the 
passage to and from the bridge more free, and remove the chains 
out of danger. 

I know the young mathematician, with mind half matured, 
would smile at my mode of testing the relative force and effect of 
the several ties and bracing of any piece of framing: but the well 
informed, will not so lightly treat any information obtained or sup- 
posed to be obtained by actual experiment. If the process is before 
him, he will carefully ponder all the parts, and discover where the 
defect lies before he rejects the conclusions drawn therefrom. 


SHAPE OF THE LINK. 


It is plain that the bars in the middle of the link draw in a direct 
line, and it is easy to tell the strength: but is impossible to get the 
links fitted into each other as close and full as could be wished; to 
remedy which and to be secure in this point, it will be necessary to 
have those parts of the link made considerably larger. To accom- 
plish this, nine or ten inches of each end of each bar is left a quar- 
ter of an inch larger than the rest, and two such bars make one link. 
As there is but one link of the chain to each space between the 
joists, there will not be much iron expended in this way. It is 
thought best not to round the inside of the links at the ends where 
they sit in each other, as there is no friction in the chain when in 
use. L very link will be so wide, that the side of the next one can ~ 
turn freely in it, and the other side turn round its end, for the work- 
men will find it convenient to hang up the last made link of the 
chain, so that the lower end of it may be nearly on a level with the 
fire and anvil. In this way he will be able to turn up three sides 
of the one he is closing in, and will find no difficulty in shaping the 
work to his mind. ‘This wideness of the link must always be filled 
up with the thickness of the end of the next. A link of inch and 
half bar will require to be more than two inches and a half wide, 
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and the end where ‘it is welded must be left just as thick, measuring 
through the inside of the link; but the outside of the end of ‘the 
Jink, may be reduced to one inch and a half; this will give pliancy 
to the chain. Some have thought that in calculating the strength 
of the chain, we should not recken on both sides of the link, because 
it is single where it passes through the end of the other link. This 
is a misapprehension: but nothing is more necessary than that this 
part should be well fortified. Let the quantity of iron in this place 
be two or three times as much as in any other part of the link. 

Although I have taken considerable pains to ascertain and to 
demonstrate the strength of the chains, it must not be forgot that 
they may be overloaded. Some books when stating the strength of 
metals, advise not to load more than half, for fear of the injury by 
a continued tension. There are two other considerations that must 
be attended to—the corrosion at least of some of the parts, and we 
must not expect the execution of the work as complete as the mind 
could conceive it. And here I would earnestly recommend all those 
concerned, to adopt it for a maxim, that the chains in all cases shall 
be able to support five or six times the weight of the bridge. 

It will be prudent in all cases to have the joists and plank as 
light as can be with safety. In cases where the bridge is twelve or 
fifteen feet wide, I have put the joists of the lower tier ten feet 
asunder, they being about ten inches by five in size. Each joist of 
the upper tier being one continued joist from end to end of the 
bridge, each space will bear double what it could were the Joists cut 
into separate pieces for each particular space. Why? Because a 
joist just long enough te#rest on bearings at the ends, can give way 
under its load by breaking in the middle only; but where it is one 
continued piece over many bearings, and all lozded, it cannot give 
way without breaking at both ends and middle. Besides, the whole 
system is of a yielding texture, much in the nature of network ; 
but they had best be at least one foot deep, and not more than three 
inches thick in order to stiffen the bridge as much as possible, where 
the ends pass each other and are bolted will give them thickness 
enough to stand firm. Plank of two and a half inches thick have 
always been used, so far as I know. | 

In regard to the anchoring or fastening of the ends of the chains, 
there is much diversity of opinion. Many are highly pleased with 
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the idea of fastening to a rock, when the situation will admit— 
some by letting the end of the chain into the rock with a staple 
or bolt to fix it tc—and others by letting bolts into the rock with the 
head projecting out for a large piece of iron to rest against. To this 
large piece of (perhaps cast) iron, the chain is fastened. 

This is wandering from our favourite principles. In those 
methods, the stiffness of the iron is depended on; and suppose the 
iron fastened in with lead, and the tension so great as nearly to tear 
the iron to pieces, will not the lead spue out like water? To my 
mind, all these methods have something in them too precarious 
and unsafe to be depended on. Give me a sufficient hold of a plat- 
form of some kind, and let me know the weight of the materials 
that rest on it, and I shall know on what I depend. And it must 
also be known in every case what the weight of the bridge is, and 
the fastening at each end must be, say one-third more. The fasten- 
ing is no hard matter, and it ought to be remembered that a drove 
of cattle may sometimes get on at once. 

The bottom of the digging to fasten the chains, had better be 
sunk say two feet deepest at the side next the bridge. This will 
sive the platform a greater appearance of resisting the drawing of 
the chain. The shortest branches of the chain must be about eight 
feet long, and the other two will be about twelve. 

It is settled beyond all controversy, that wrapping with canvass 
and pitch will preserve iron time out of mind, even in sea water, 
and that good painting is as effectual in an open situation. It must 
be granted that if any tolerable degree of care is taken, it will be 
but a very small part of the iron that can receive much injury. But 
supposing the chain bridge should become a total wreck in five 
hundred years, what then is the relative value of the ruins of this 
compared with that of any other bridge? And in point of duration, 
how will, the account stand between this and a wooden bridge, even 
when covered? Will it be less than ten to one? And when unco- 
vered, will it be less than thirty? 

The chain bridge is as favourable to navigation as any other. It 
is only necessary, as in every other case, to have a pier on each side 
of the passage. The chains having nothing to support at that place, 
will pass in a d'rect line from the top of the framing on one pier to 
that of the other, which it is thought will generally give room suffi- 
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cient for vessels to pass under. I long for a case where a draw- 
bridge is wanted; I should undertake to devise means without any 
chain crossing above, and cheerfully take all the risk on myself. 

Those engaged in such arduous undertakings, will generally 
pay some attention to the different modes of accomplishing the 
same purpose. In the Cyclopedia will be found the following no- 
tice of iron bridges: “ Bridges of cast iron are much celebrated; 
in particular that at Coalbrookdale, Shropshire, England, span 100 
feet six inches, iron 378 and a half tons. Also the Sunderland 
bridge over the river Wear, single arch 246 feet span, iron 266 
tons, of which 46 are hammered iron. In the years 1795—6, an 
iron bridge was thrown over the river Teme, in Hartfordshire, 
England. Its parts were so slender and ill disposed, that no sooner 
was the centre taken away than the whole tumbled into the river.” 

In the first of these cases the one hundredth part of the iron 
would be more than sufficient for such a bridge. And in the second 
case, less than twenty tons would at a fair calculation, support a 
bridge of the same extent, that would bear more than four hundred 
tons burthen. And when these monstrous massess of iron are got 
together, their bridge is just as far from being complegd as ours, 
when the chains are up and ready to receive the timber; for they 
too have the flooring to make after the iron is erected. 

May I venture to glance at the grand, the majestic arch of solid 
stone, with any idea of contrast between it and our simple contri- 
vance? Happy for me, utility, economy and despatch, are the ruling 
passions of the day, and will always take preference of expense, 
idle elegance and show, until the minds of men become contami- 
nated with vanity or some worse passion. 

I confess I have not yet obtained materials for a proper investi- 
gation of this subject, but for the present let one case suffice: the 
Monockasey bridge of about six hundred feet, is nearly completed 
by the Baltimore turnpike company; the lowest estimate of total 
expense to finish it, I am told is sixty thousand dollars. Just about 
one fourth would have answered the same purpose on our plan. I 
venture to pledge myself, that one third of the money shall erect 
such a bridge and keep it in repair forever. 

Although hundreds of bridges of superior elegance and extent, 
have gone to ruin in a very short time after they were erected, we 
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will not suppose it possible that any part of the Monockasey bridge 
should tumble to pieces like the other bridges built by the same 
company. 

But in estimating the expense of a stone bridge, what allowan- 
ces is to be made for all the mismanagements and misfortunes that 
so frequently befal them? Perhaps it would be too much to say, 
that they must build two before they can count one; and yet I fear 
it would be hard to point out one of bold construction, without a 
fracture, or other strong symptom of decay. 

It is remarkable that in a science that has been maturing for 
‘thousands of years, and in which nothing is undertaken but by those 
who have been regularly brought up to the business, we should 
hear of so many misfortunes, and so much want of skill! 

Upon the whole, will it not be allowed that the best material 
has been chosen, (iron) the strongest and cheapest metal in the 
world—and applied in that way in which it possesses an hundred 
fold more power than it does in other positions? 

Let the attentive mind be turned for a moment to the four 
chains erected to support a bridge of three hundred feet—here is 
the whole skeleton or frame of the bridge, and the whole strength, 
and what is it? Five hundred and forty tons at the lowest calcula- 
tion ! 

May I not with some degree of exultation ask, who ever 
thought of the skeleton of a bridge so light and so strong, so 
permanent, and so easily erected and repaired or renewed in 
such parts as may require it? 

I would invite a correspondence with any person who may 
have it in view to undertake a business of this kind. It would be 
pleasing to me, and might be of use to compare notes on a sub- 
ject of so much importance. It is a great misfortune to be too 
wise before we get acquainted with the subject. And further, 
any observations honestly intended to point out an error in any 
of the above statements, will be gratefully received and punctu- 
ally attended to. 


A Table, showing the strength of Iron. | 
Pounds wt. 


42,000 


Cast Iron, at a direct pull endwise, or weight attached to an 
inch bar, 
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Bar Iron, do. do. - - - - - - - - - 59,000 
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Encyclopedia, vol. 18, page 10. 


Best Swedish and Russian, 


In March 1808 I entered into an agreement with Mr. John 
Templeman, of Georgetown, Maryland, by which he was to re- 
ceive one half of all the monies arising from what permits or patent 
rights he could dispose of for and during the term of five years. 
All contracts to be in my name, and the money payable only to my 
agent in the city of Washington, who should pay one moiety over 
to Mr. Templeman. But in delineating the principles of my bridge 
I spoke only of one arch or space, and it seems that Mr. Templeman 
took it into his head that I should go no further; accordingly soon 
after our agreement he took a patent for all continuations, but he 
has thought better of it since, for I have gone on to receive the 
perquisites for all the spaces, with his knowledge, and without any 
complaint from him on that head. i 

In the same article it is provided that the parties shall not grant 
permission to build bridges on this plan at less than one dollar per 
foot span, without any discrimination as to breadth. 

But gentlemen have. proceeded to build with design to pay 
when the work should be completed, and have always paid on de- 
mand. 








TRAVELS IN FRANCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER LXXV. 

Newport, R. I. July 20, 1806. 

The few short lines I wrote you from Newyork will have in- 

formed you of our safe arrival after a passage of between six and 

seven weeks, and of our intentions to proceed to this place, where 

we are once more settled for the summer, after an absence of 
nearly three years. 

It is a portion of my life, which, notwithstanding some mo- 

ments of anxiety, I trust I shall always look back to with satis- 

faction; nor will you, my daughter, have been without your por- 
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tion of amusement: you will have followed us through the south 
of France to Geneva, have accompanied us in imagination to 
the Glaciers, over Mont Cenis, and along the Simplon, and have 
rambled with me over Paris by means of the accurate plan I sent 
you; from Paris, our route will have carried you along a very 
interesting part of france which is not much known, to Nantes, 
where my last letter was dated. 

_ I will now reassume my narration, and, as usual, from my 
notes, which bring back to me the events of every day, and the 
impressions of every moment. 

There are still very evident vestiges of the war of La Ven- 
dée on the way between Nantes and Paimbceuf, but a few years 
of peace would make every thing of the sort disappear. The 
churches and private houses would be rebuilt, and the materials 
of a ruined castle might be applied to some better purpose. My 
first visit to Paimbceuf was alone. There was something ex- 
tremely agreeable in the view of the ocean, and in the breeze 
which came over its surface; nor was I sorry to find myself for 
the day with several of my countrymen, who were waiting for a 
fair wind to carry them out, or employed in putting their cargoes 
on board of barges to be conveyed to Nantes. I dined with them 
at the Table D’Hote, where they seemed to enjoy the abundance 
of good wine, but they would not agree that there was any thing 
else besides in all France equal to what our own country produ- 
ced: as to French cookery it was their abhorrence: they 
could not complain however upon this occasion, for the people 
of the house, who knew the value of such guests, took care to 
comply with their taste, while the young women who attended, 
as servants, submitted to a robust sort of gallantry, as Thomson 
calls it, which is very rarely to be seen in France. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the small degree of mili- 
tary skill among the Vendeans during the late war, and the ex- 
treme inferiority of their means, than that a place, as Paimbeeuf, 
with nothing better than field fortifications, such as we threw up 
in Charleston at the approach of general Prevost, should have 
resisted all their efforts to become masters of it. The posses- 
sion of this or any seaport would have enabled them to keep up 
a constant and open intercourse with England, and it was what 
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the princes of the house of Bourbon required, in order that one 
of them should land. This is perhaps what at all events ought 
to have been done. A prince of the royal family determined, 
like Cyrus, not to seem unworthy of a crown while he was endea- 
vouring to obtain one, and with the fearless gallantry of Henry 
IV, or the heroism of Charles Edward, and with such materials 
to make soldiers of as the enthusiasm and courage of the Ven- 
deans afforded, would have been invincible. 

You must now, with that pliancy of disposition which I have 
always given you credit for, figure yourself at the little fishing 
town of Paimbceuf. Before you, on the other side of the Loire, 
is the lower Britanny of former times, the seat of the war of the 
Chouans, and now divided into a number of new names. Behind 
you is the country formerly the province of Poitou and the prin- 
cipal seat of the war of La Vendéc, and on the left is the great 
Atlantic. About south east from Paimbeeuf is the little island of 
Noirmontiers, where the inhabitants, though poor, and taught by 
their own experience alone, have recovered a great deal of va- 
luable land from the ocean by means of dykes. Their mode is, 
when they begin a work of this sort, to construct it at first so low 
that the tide passes over it at half flood; openings are left for the 
discharge of the waters, but it is very gradual, and a great deal 
of sediment and of seaweed is deposited. When this has conti- 
nued for some time, and the land to be reclaimed appears culti- 
vable, the dyke is raised, it is made as strong as the means with- 
in the reach of the inhabitants will admit of, and is sometimes 
even faced with stone. Noirmontiers is also remarkable for the 
quantity of salt made there, and you will see the process very 
well explained in the Encyclopedia. Some of the canals which 
have been dug to carry the salt water for this purpose, are as 
much, I am told as three miles in length. The island was twice 
in possession of the Vendean army; but these troops, who were 
excellent among woods and rocks, and who were remarkable for 
a cheerful submission to every want, and for their daring cou- 
rage, elevated as it was by a degree of religious enthusiasm, 
were unfit to defend lines, and upwards of two thousand sur- 
rendered after a very poor defence, to die in a much less glo- 
rious manner, for not to one of them, or to any one of the inha- 
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bitants, who were suspected of having in any degree favoured 
their cause, was mercy shown. In the midst of twenty or thirty 








officers, who were led to execution upon this occasion, was D’- 
Elbie, one of the most illustrious of the Vendean chiefs: he had 
received fourteen wounds in a late action on the main, and had 
retired to Noirmontiers as to a place where he might secure, 
and with some degree of tranquillity, the regular attendance of 
asurgeon. It was a melancholy sight, says the author I copy 
from, to behold this distinguished officer, whose weak state of 
health made it necessary that he should be carried in an elbow 
chair, followed by two or three faithful friends who wished to ac- 
company him in death, supporting himself with heroism on this 
most trying of all occasions, and striving to support the spirits 
of a beloved wife, who, together with a lady at whose house 
D’Elbie and herself had been received, was told that they must 
die. I have been assured by a person, who was an unwilling spec- 
tator of this sad scene, that these interesting women surveyed 
with countenances unmoved the platoon of soldiers, which was 
drawn up before them, that they held each other by the hand to 
the last moment, and requested only as far as they were listened 
to, that their remains might be treated with decency. 

The letter of general Turreau in which he communicated 
to the government the success at Noirmontiers, gives a minute 
account, and in all the language of exultation of the shocking 
scenes which were perpetrated there by his order; nor could 
the report of a victory at sea have been received with greater 
joy and satisfaction by the convention, who meanly bending un- 
der the despotism of Robespierre, applauded as he gave the 
signal; they thus joined in training their officers to blood, and 
became participators in all the cruelties which were committed. 

You may form an accurate idea of the country, over which 
this worst of all civil wars was extended, by looking a moment 
at the map, I suppose you to have before you. A line from Sau- 
mur down the Loire, and along the sea coast to La Rochelle, 
and reaching again to Saumur, would comprehend nearly the 
whole, and you will perceive near Fontenoy, now honoured with 
the name of Napoleon, the little stream which has given name 
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to this disastrous war, as that of La Gironde did to an unfortu- 
nate faction. 

The space above described contains a great variety of soil 
and situation: on the sea coast it is a long continuation of mea- 
dows and salt marshes, intersected by crecks and canals, and va- 
riegated by intervals of cultivation, and inhabited by a race of 

‘men, whose national activity gets the better of a sickly situation, 
of which however, they carry the marks very evidently in their 
faces. There is next a narrow strip of level country, with a few 
towns and villages, and then succeeds the Bocage, or woody 
country, which is by far the largest portion of the whole; it is 
interspersed with forests, and cut by rapid streams in deep beds, 
but is healthful and fertile, and abounds in natural pasturage, 
which supports the large droves of cattle that form the princi- 
pal property of an uninformed but hospitable and cheerful race 
of inhabitants. Remote as they are from the rest of mankind, 
and left exposed to the evils of ignorance and superstition, they 
experienced at the same time the advantage of having been un- 
infected by the writings of modern philosophers, or the dreams of 
visionary statesmen; and their sentiments of loyalty and religion 
remained unshaken. The little they had learned of what was 
going on in France had been far from .oeeting their approbation, 
but they had remained quiet, until the government endeavoured 
to deprive them of their priests, to carry the law of the maximum 
into execution, and to enroll their youth in the army. This was 
in the spring of the year 1793, and scarcely three months had 
elapsed before the royalists, after a great variety of battles and 
skirmishes, with unequal fortune, but generally with success, 
were in possession of all the former provinces of Poitou, with 
part of Britany, and Anjou. Money, arms, and ammunition came 
from England. The country supplied an abundance of provi- 
sions; an internal administration was established; and several 
officers, who had acquired experience on happier occasions, 
trained the inhabitants to arms, and led them to battle; of these 
Bonchamps and Lescure deserve the glorious distinction of have 
ing never violated the laws of humanity, and of having saved 
thousands of lives from the rage of their soldiers, who were 
clamorous for retaliation; but the most distinguished for his 
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knowledge of the sort of war best suited to the nature of the 
country, and for the inexhaustible resources which he knew how 
to procure, was Charrétte. 

This gentleman, whose signeureal name was de la Contrée, 
had been brought up in the navy, where he attained the rank of 
heutenant, he had assisted in defending the last moments of the 
monarchy, on the 10th of August, 1792, and had afterwards 
emigrated, but was living peaceably in his castle, near La Gar- 
nache, when he was summoned by the public voice to place 
himself at the head of those, who were willing to risk their 
lives in the service of the altar and of the throne. Of all the 
generals of antiquity he most resembled Sertorius; like him he 
could contend successfully against very superior forces, and 
with soldiers whom he had formed himself, and whom he had 
tuught by his own example, to encounter danger with cheerful- 
ness, and to endure with perseverance the most accumulated 
distress; as skilful as Sertorius to avail himself of the power 
of superstitions over the minds of the ignorant; intrepid, insen- 
sible to pain, daring upon occasion, and yet full of art and con- 
trivance, moderate in punishing offences, and yet not to be re- 
strained by the interference of his friends from any act of seve- 
rity that he thought useful to bis case. Such was Charrétte; 
with dispositions naturally humane and a turn for the liberal 
amusements of society he would have preferred a life of ease and 
tranquillity, but the miseries of the times called forth his exer- 
tions, and his temper being at length soured by disappointments 
and bad fortune, he is said to have been somewhat precipifate in 
taking vengeance of those whom he suspected of injuring or 
betraying him. 

Neither under his command, nor that of their other generals, 
did the people of La Vendée ever acquire the steady discipline 
of regular troops: their attack was always disorderly, and their 
time of service uncertain; but they were faithful, tentperate, and 
obedient, and even merciful to their enemies taken in war, till 
the atrocious cruelties of the republicans provoked them to re- 
taliation. They never deserted, and when taken, it was very sel- 
dom that any one would accept of life on condition’ of crying 
vive la republique. Their only request was, that their remains 
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might be committed to the earth, and not left exposed to the 








wild beasts of the forest. 

After the unfortunate passage of the Loire, of which Char- 
rétte never approved, and the loss of Noirmontiers, general 
Turreau, provoked at the resistance which was still made to the 
arms of the Republic, determined upon the execution of a plan, 
which gave an additional character of ferocity to this horrid war. 
Twelve columns of troops were to march from different points 
on the circumference of La Vendée, towards a common centre, 
with orders to burn or destroy whatever was susceptible of de- 
struction, and to massacre the armed and unarmed, the old and 
the young. It will appear incredible to you, but those orders 
were obeyed; nor was it possible for the soldiers of the infernal 
army, as it was named all over France, to bestow more attention 
upon the claims of the patriot, than upon the prayers of the roy- 
alist; all perished alike; the march of each column was to be 
traced over plains and through roads by every mark of destruc- 
tion, and by the silence of death. A great deal has been written 
of this war, and events have been coloured as you may suppose 
by the political sentiments of those who wrote, but all agree’.in 
the system of destruction which was pursued, and in their ac- 
counts of the atrocities which were committed; it is universally 
agreed also, and mankind will so far benefit by these dismal 
events, it is to be hoped, that the cruel experiment was unsuc- 
cessful, and the forces of Charrétte, who would never be driven 
out of the country, were considerably increased by it. 

The fall of Robespierre, the subsequent punishment of Car- 
rier, and a change of measures throughout France, led to the 
pacification of La Jaunais (1796,) and Charrétte, after coming 
to terms with the republic, without sacrificing his principles, or 
the security of La Vendée, was received with every mark of 
respect by the constituted authorities of Nantes. This pacifica- 
tion however, lasted but a very few weeks. 

Charrétte, in his proclamation for a renewal of hostilities, ac- 
cuses the commissioncrs of the Republic of having deceived 
him by a secret promise of reestablishing the monarchy, and 
complains of numerous infractions, whilst they deny the charge, 
and assert, that he was led to renew the horrors of civil. war, in 
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the hope of assistance from the powerful army of emigrants which 
were known tobe arrayingin England. This was the army whose 
attempts ended so fatally at Quiberon. The gentlemen who com- 
manded the expedition, and who formed some of the corps of 
which it was composed, were too late in their attempts: a bet- 
ter executive government had been established in France, they 
were opposed by Hoche, whose talents were formidable; they 
were divided among themselves, and betrayed by traitors in 
whom they had placed implicit confidence, and La Vendée, not- 
withstanding the efforts of Charrétte and Stoflet, could make but 
feeble efforts to assist them. 

To suppose, as I have heard it asserted in America, and, as 
it was for very obvious reasons, reported in France, that the ex- 
pedition was planned by the British government, with a view of 














bringing down destruction upon a number of gallant French- 


men, and distinguished naval officers, is too ridiculous to be re- 
futed. Those officers were already lost to France; the privates 
who composed the greater part of the regiments embarked were 
prisoners of war, and the expense at which the expedition sail- 
ed and the debarkation was effected, was enormous. Clothing 
and accoutrements for 30,000 men, proved but a part of the spoils 
which fell into the hands of the republicans. 

Whatever our opinion may be of the motives which led to 
this fatal expedition, we must all admire the conduct of the prin- 
cipal individuals who composed it; among them were many of 
the clergy, nor did they yield to their military friends in mag- 
nanimity. It was by the side of the gallant Sombrueil, and with 
equa] resolution that the venerable bishop of Dol met death: he 
had exhorted his brethren, on the day of the battle of Quiberon, 
not to embarrass the retreat of the soldiers, who were crowding 
into the boats of the English squadron, but to yield to their fate, 
and he now gave them the example of a mind not to be moved 
by the fear of death. Not even the presence of the victorious re- 
publicans under arms could restrain the tears and prayers of the 
country people on this occasion, nor have they ceased to vene- 
rate the spot on which the execution took place. It is called the 
field of martyrs, and pilgrimages are made to it from distant 
parts of Britany, 
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The conduct pursued by general Hoche, in the last campaign 

of La Vendée, was such as deserved and as secured success. 
Bodies of light troops paraded the country in every direction, 
and whilst they gave not a moment’s intermission to such as op- 
posed them in arms, they extented protection and ensured tran- 
quillity to all who submitted. Agents and spies too were sent in 
every direction through the country, who addressing themselves 
to the old and infirm, to the women, and to the priests, prevailed 
upon great numbers to submit; nor did it require much exagge- 
ration to alarm their fears with a representation of what might 
otherwisc take place in their devoted country, and handsome of- 
fers were made to Charrétte; but his unconquerable mind was 
not to be allured by promises of kind treatment and honourable 
conditions, or subdued by terror, and he still continued to resist, 
till repeated defeats had reduced his followers first to a few hun- 
dreds, and at length to about thirty. He was now incessantly 
pursued, and by people as well acquainted with the country as 
himself, from one hiding place to another; was frequently fired 
at, and once severely wounded in the arm, till at length a deser- 
ter from the republican army, who hoped to make his peace, be- 
trayed him into the hands of general Travot (1796). After a 
short resistance against very superior numbers, in which he was 











again wounded, he submitted, and taking a belt, which contain- 
ed aconsiderable sum in gold, from about his waist, he present- 
ed it to the general, who very handsomely replied, keep your 
money, sir, you may yet have occasion for it, and I do not want 
it. When transferred before the military commission at Nantes, 
after having been carried in triumph through every street of the 
city, his request was, that they would save themselves the trou. 
ble and him the pain of any discussion; that he was ready to ad- 
mit of whatever might constitute his guilt, as far as they chose 
to call it so, and to die, and when brought out to execution ina 
public square of the city, his behaviour was such as became him; 
he would suffer no bandage over his eyes, and having opened 
his bosom he firmly gave the signal to fire, by dropping his hand- 
kerchief; the last words which faultered upon his lips were vive 
le roi. He is still remembered by numbers with respect and a/- 
fection, and an engraving which is said to be very like him, is in 
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great request. There is no name at bottom, but simply the repre- 
sentation of a Charrétte. A nephew of his was so ill advised in 1805 
as to attempt an insurrection in La Vendée. He was immediately 
taken, and died on the same spot where his uncle had met his fate, 
and with the same resolution. The rest of the family have been pa- 
tronized by the emperor, who has promoted several of them in the 
army; and La Vendée is now a peaceabie province of the empire. 
In addition to the little I have said of the war of La Vendée, it would 
be easy to give you some particulars of that of the Chouans, which 
are not generally known, but I feel that it is time to finish, and to 
take final leave of France, and I shail do so in a page or two. 

A long pericd will elapse, I fear, before the French can feel the 
blessings of a permanent peace. The king of Prussia cannot much 
longer submit to his present humuiation; he has a numerous army, 
and may command the assistance of very powerful allies. In Italy 
the throne of king Joseph is by no means well established; the con- 
test which he carries on against the Calabrians is like a former war 
in Corsica against a very similar people, but upon a much greater 
scale, and if he means to conquer he must annihilate. The French 
troops are unquestionably among the best, and are at the same time 
the most numerous in Europe, and they abound in good officers, 
vho are as much interested as their empcror in the preservation of 
his ascendancy; but I still think that the fortitude of the great body 
of the army would not survive a signal defeat, could they but once 
believe, that their general is not the greatest in the world, and the 
peculiar favourite of fortune; I know of no other sentiment that 
would keep alive their energy, for he is not personally beloved as 
Henry IV was, there are no remiins, in his favour at least, of that 
spirit of fealty which attached the vassal to his lord, and the subject 
to his sovereign; nor can the most enthusiastic Frenchman per- 
suade himself that France is likely to be benefitted by conquests 
in-Istria and Dalmatia, in the north of Europe, or at the extremity 
of Italy. The navy is by no means as well attended to in France 
as the army: their sailors who ere neither weil cisciplined, nor well 
taken care of, and who are badly paid, feel their inferiority to the 
British, and shrink from a contest even upon equal terms, nor can 
it well be otherwise, while there is no commerce to serve as a school 


for seamanship, and while the larger vessels are more than two- 
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thirds of the time at anchor. I say nothing to you of the finances of 


, France, for my opportunities of knowledge upon that subject have 
y been limited to what the newspapers afforded. I will only observe, | 
‘9 that with a debt of 70,000,000 sterling, which is about a fifth of the i 
r ancient debt, under the monarchy, the revenue of the state is nearly | 
© double what it was, and that too at a time when the customs may be 
e said to yield little or nothing. The last town we passed an hour in 
d was St. Navarre, at the north of the Loire, and it was not without 
h sensations in which somewhat of melancholy entered, that I felt 
? myself stepping into the ship’s boat with the certain knowledge that 
I should never more land in Europe. We sailed on the seventeenth 
° of April, and had a great deal of stormy weather, being exposed to 
h a narrow strip of eastwardly winds almost the whole way. The 
yy theory of the winds is still a ver'y obscure one, and dgctor Franklin 
ly had too much sagacity not to have given up his ideas on the subject, 
t= had he found leisure in the latter part of his life, to turn his atten- 
_ tion from politics to subjects of natural philosophy. In addition to 
sad the disagreeable circumstances of bad weather and contrary winds, 
ch we were by no means as well accommodated as on board of captain 
he B—; but our captain excused himself by assuring us, that the 
I'S» people who sold sea-stores in France were all cheats, and that a 
of French fowl was twice as long getting its sea legs as an English or 
dy an American one. The most unpleasant circumstance which oc- | 
ice curred was the falling in with the British sloop of war Ratler, com- 
he manded by captain Mason; they were from the foggy atmosphere of 
hat St. John’s, in Newfoundland; they had not shared a shilling of prize ) 
as money since they had been upon the station, and were extremely, . 
hat rapacious and ill behaved: I now saw for the first how oppressive 
ect power can render itself without proceeding to what may be deemed 
er= hostilities; and’ how much the reputation and interests of a great 
2Sts nation may be trifled with by their unworthy servants. Our passage 
rity was a week longer than the one to France, and not in every respect 
nce as pleasant; nor was the first sight of land, though very agreeable, 
vell yet quite as delightful as that of the mountains of Cape Ortegal had 
the been; it was the difference of romance and history, of splendid fic- 
can tion and of sober truth. But I enjoyed extremely the surprise of 
1001 some Frenchmen we had on board, when they were told, that the 
wo- houses which they admired on either hand as we approached New~ 
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York were the property of farmers, who sold their produce at mar- 
ket, and who had probably cultivated the soil themselves. 

Let a passenger arrive from whence he may, he must always be 
struck with the beautiful environs of New-York, and the reflection 
of a very few moments upon what he has seen in other countries, 
will convince him, when he comes to know America, that one. of 
the greatest of all blessings is to be born in a free country. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Not many months ago, the citizens of Baltimore came forward in a spirit 
of noble and generous enthusiasm, with a proposal to erect in their city a mo- 
nument to the memory of general Washington. In the prosecution of this very 
laudable design, it became expedient to apply to the legislature of New-York 
for permission to dispose, in that state, of a part of the tickets of a lottery 
which had been previously granted by the legislature of Maryland to raise the 
necessary funds. The ensuing memorial, which the managers of the lottery, 
on this occasion, presented to the legislature, we are induced to preserve as a 
specimen of singularly splendid, powerful, and eloquent composition. We re- 
commend it, very strenuously, to the attention of our readers. No one, we 
trust, will be deterred from the perusal of the article by its technical charac- 
ter, or the seeming aridness of its topics. The genius of the writer, it will, at 
once, be perceived, has the power to mould materials, however intractable, 
into forms the most captivating, and to give grace and attraction to subjects 
otherwise rude and repulsive. It is disgraceful to the legislature of New-York, 
that this glowing appeal to their patriotism, and this strong exhortation to the 
discharge of their duty, was made without success. We learn, however, with 
satisfaction, that the rejection of their application has only served to quicken 
the zeal of the good people of Baltimore, who by individual enterprize will be 
able to achieve their proposed tribute of respect to a name, which emphati- 
cally “keeps that of his country respectable in every other of the globe.” 


“ Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum nostra, quod proderat urbi.” 


To the honourable the House of Delegates and Senate of the State of New-York 
now in session. The memorial of the undersigned, of the city of Baltimore, 
respectfully represents, 


Tuat at the late session of the assembly of Maryland, a law 
was passed authorising a lottery to raise one hundred thousand dol- 
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lars for the erection of a monument to the memory of general 
George Washington, and that your memorialists were appointed 
managers of the said lottery: that in order to enable your me¢mo- 
rialists lawfully to dispose of the tickets of the said lottery in the 
state of New-York, it is necessary that a law should be enacted by 
your honourable body empowering them so todo. Your memo- 
rialists are desirous that the citizens of the state of New-York may 
be enabled, by the purchase of tickets, to accelerate the completion 
of an end so laudable im itself, and so desirable for every real Ame- 
rican, as that which your memorialists have now in view. In soli- 
citing the interposition of your honourable body to this effect, your 
memorialists deem it expedient, and humbly beg leave to state the 
leading motives which have urged them to engage in this under- 
taking, and which, as they are hereinafter detailed, may serve to 
evince the propriety, and to insure the success of the present ap- 
plication. 

Your memorialists have seen, with lively concern, the apparent 
relaxation of those feelings with regard to general Washington which 
were so universally entertained and so signally displayed at the pe- 
riod of his decease—they almost blush to remark how inadequate to 
the pomp of his funeral honours—how few and feeble are the efforts 
which have since been made to commemorate his virtues by other 
testimony than the mere language of panegyric. They are serious- 
ly alarmed by the reflection, that the people of these United States 
may have slackened in their sentiments of gratitude and admiration 
towards one, who did more to exalt the reputation and to promote 
the happiness of his country, than any one of the immortal patriots 
whom history holds up to the veneration of mankind. They are 
alarmed, because under a constitution such as we enjoy—inatten- 
tion to the fame, and insensibility to the merits of those who mag- 
nanimously projected, and laboriously achieved our liberties, may 
be justly viewed as indications of the decay of that public virtue 
which is the only solid and natural foundation of a free government. 
Your memorialists deem every other support weak and artificial, 
and should they observe the same inattention and insensibility ex- 
tend to the memory of the august personage, whose life was, if the 
expression may be allowed, but a personification of the virtues and 


principles of republicanism, they would not hesitate to qualify them 
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as the marks of a degenerate people—as the certain symptoms of a 
sickly state—as the wnerring prognostics of ruin to the common- 
wealth. Indifference to the memory of the individual, in this in- 
stance, is scarcely compatible with an undiminished reverence for 
the institutions which he so materially contributed to establish, and 
the love of the republic is almost necessarily and undistinguishably 
blended with an attachment for the founder. Your memorialists 
are sensible that the transition is easy from enthusiasm to indiffe- 
rence, and even from indifference to contempt—unless the memory 
and the imagination habitually roused by monuments_ which, 
while they prolong, among ourselves, the first impulse on the sub- 
ject of Washington, may, with our posterity, serve as an evidence 
of our feelings and a recommendation of his example. Your me- 
morialists are therefore anxious not only to offer, by the present 
undertaking, the tribute due to public and private virtues so rarely 
found, so harmoniously combined, and so extensively useful, but to 
establish a precedent, the general imitation of which cannot fail, in 
rekindling in his favour the glow of enthusiasm among the people— 
to infuse into them a new portion of patriotic and republican zeal. 
The contemplation of his character, to which the attention is inces- 
santly recalled by public works such as that we now propose to 
erect, ennobles and purifies the mind, and it may be truly said, 
that no cordial veneration for that character can exist without a 
manly spirit of independence. Until we can yield more illustrious 
proofs of our devotion to his name and his principles, no attempts, 
however inconsiderable, which tend to render them familiar to the 
country, should be despised. There is no effort of generosity, how- 
ever small, springing from the desire of doing justice to the memo- 
ry of Washington, which should not be industriously encouraged, 
and which may not serve both to elevate the feelings and to prompt 
to sacrifices of greater dignity. As often as our youth gaze on his 
image, and are led to meditate on the solemn glories, and the splen- 
did popularity of his name, they will insensibly imbibe his spirit: 
the ardour of their patriotism will be the more readily inflamed into 
active emulation. Private life is said to be the nursery of the com- 
monwealth, and the heart of the citizen to be a perennial spring of 
energy to the state. The legislators of this country cannot more 
successfully mould the one and the other so as to insure the du- 
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ration of a free government, than in attracting, by every external 
excitement, the studies and the affections ef our citizens to the 
most perfect model, and the most animating example of political 
and domestic virtue which the world has ever exhibited. 

Your honourable body need not be reminded of the great impor- 
tance which the nations of the world have uniformly attached to the 
commemoration, either by public monuments or festivals, of the vir- 
tues of those who deserved well of their country. This object formed 
a part of the fundamental policy of the commonwealths of antiquity; 
it was their aim, not merely to discharge a debt of gratitude, but to 
foster the spirit of emulation, and to kindle the fire of generous en- 
thusiasm, by constantly presenting models of excellence to the youth- 
ful mind. They exalted the benefactors of the state into heroes, whom 
the multitude, dazzled by the effulgence which every form of pane- 
gyric conspired to throw over their name, gradually invested with the 
honours of the godhead. The noblest works of the chisel, the most 
Majestic monuments of architecture, the most solemn games, the 
pageantry of festivals, were regularly devoted to the memory of 
those who raised the renown or upheld the liberties of their country. 
After the battle of Thermopyle every Spartan child committed to 
memory the names of the three hundred companions of Leoni- 
das. After that of Platea, a whole people were solemnly set apart 
by the rest of Greece, to proclaim without intermission, the praises 
of those who shed their blood in the common cause. Among the 
Greeks, who so well understood the genius and the interests of 
freedom, it was held sacrilegious to destroy a statue or a trophy, 
even when the vouchers of imposture or crime, in order that merit 




















might, in no one instance, lose its reward, or fail to produce its 
effect. They knew the force of early and habitual impressions, and 
sedulously laboured to cultivate .the natural feeling of admiration 
for shining examples of public worth. They enlisted studiously on 
its side, the prejudices of education and habit, and thus planted and 


propagated the seeds of public wisdom and virtue: it was their 


maxim that glory was inestimable ; and that he who gave the small- 
est particle to his country merited eternal gratitude and veneration. 
It was their belief that a nation could not degenerate into slavery, 
which, at every step in the path of dishonour, sustained a bitter re- 
proach from its own public rewards; which was often roused to the 
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recollection of the champions of freedom, and fired by the recital of 
their principles and exploits. The republic of Rome pursued the 
same policy under the same conviction, that the sfzrit of liberty 
could not, in any other way, be more efficaciously preserved, and 
that without ‘hat spirit, the forms of freedom could not long en- 
dure. The sacred cause of religion itself is promoted, and the 
spirit of piety quickened and perpetuated by the periodical celebra- 
tion of the. divine merits of the Saviour, and the public monuments 
raised to his glory. The posthumous honours paid to merit by the 
nations of Europe are scarcely less liberal than those of the ancients. 
It may be added that the languor with which we celebrate the anni- 
versary of our independence; and the slender tribute which we 
have, as yet, paid to the memory of Washington, are already, in 
Europe, urged against us as grounds of reproach. They are also 
assumed as proofs of the decay of that republican zeal which it is 
now the object of your memorialists to draw forth; an object in 
which your honourable body is earnestly solicited to céoperate. If 
ever there was an instance in which a nation was summoned by the 
strongest motives both of pride and policy to multiply proofs of 
gratitude and love to an individual, it is this, which your memorial- 
ists now press upon the attention of your honourable body.- An 
iilustrious orator* of another country, has said of Washington, that 
he, more than any other human being, gave to the world the exam- 
ple of a perfect man. An American may add, that he alone, besides 
conferring on his country the unequalled honour of such an example, 
secured to it a practical system of government and laws, founded 
in the perfection of human reason: a constitution in which, (to re- 
peat the eulogy ofanother great orator)+ there is more to admire 
and less to deplore; a more sacred regard to property, a more invio- 
lable security to the rights of individuals, than in that of any other 
country under heaven. There is no one, among the many advan- 
tagzes which we possess over the rest of the world, which we would 
more ambitiously select than that of having so bright an example 
wherewith to assert the dignity of the American name—to train 
our youth to virtue, and to enforce the lessons of freedom. 





* Mr. Fox. ¢ Lord Erskine. 
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The ancients allotted to the memory of their heroes, statues as 
large as life; and to their gods, figures above the natural size. In 
tracing the character of those to whom mankind has been most 


prodigal of their applause, a similar rule may be observed, and a 
faithful resemblance drawn, within the common stature, as it were, 
of human genius and virtue. But in delineating general Washine- 
ton, the dimensions of the portrait swell insensibly beyond the or- 
dinary standard of human perfection, and exhibit, not merely the 
dignity of Solon or Epaminondas, but an imposing, although tem- 
perate and natural majesty like that of the Apollo of Belvedere. 
His character resembles that idea of perfection, which is said to 
float before the imagination of the painter and the sculptor, but 
which no human skill can embody—it has an airy elevation to which 
the mind may soar, but which no hand can reach—it is a pure es- 
sence—a fine extract—an etherial substance without any of the 
dross and residuum of our nature. The strength of his judgment; 
the moderation of his desires; the lustre of his virtues; the perfect 
aptitude of his talents for every situation; the magnitude of his ser- 
vices, the whole tenor of his life and his character, which left no- 
thing to desire, and exhibited nothing to reprehend—form alto- 
gether a combination of excellence, which, if it were not attested by 
the voice of all mankind, might be hereafter regarded as the fiction 
of some extravagant romance. 

In his highest prosperity, during that struggle for national inde- 
pendence of which he was the soul, he manifested nothing of the in- 
toxication of success. In the lowest depression of the public fortunes, 
if he ever doubted of the issue, he never failed to exhibit the rare 
union of practical vigour with speculative despondency. After 
having successfully maintained the cause of his country in arms, 
he twice saved it by the wisdom of his councils; once by securing the 
adoption and establishing the influence of the federal constitution; 
again—by resisting the spirit of innovation, when it was the epi- 
demical disease of the world—he loved subordination, which ex- 
cludes arbitrary power; and detested licentiousness, which leads to 
despotism. The whole tenor of his administration was not only im- 
mediately, but prospectively, useful. As Apelles painted, he legis- 
lated, for posterity. His aim was not merely to complete a work of 
temporary benefit, but to establish a model for the instruction of 
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every age. He geueralized in governing, and framed a system 
adapted, not only to the circumstances of his own time, but to every 
vicissitude of affairs, and to every combination of difficulties to 
which his successors could be exposed. His maxims and his 
strokes of policy, were of the highest order and of universal appli- 
cation. They were drawn from a lofty sense of honour, from the 
most enlarged patriotism, from a comprehensive survey both of the 
proximate effects, and of the remote relations and indirect tenden- 
cies of public measures. Never in any one act of his administration, 
was he known to consult his personal interests, or to have in view 
the support of his individual authority... There was nothing about 
him of littleness, either in object or in means. With the most con- 
summate prudence, and the most profound discretion, he was, ne- 
vertheless, totally devoid of cunning. He acted always upon great 
principles; from the dictates of a pure heart, auxiliary to the ope- 
rations of a sound understanding. We have never seen him, there- 
fore, at a loss in any conjuncture ; never stooping to the low artifices 
which cunning suggests—nor involved in the difficulties to which a 
crooked or sinister policy so commonly leads. He understood, fully, 
the difference between the patience of fortitude, and the endurance 
of pusillanimity—between the puling policy of a weak and confused 
administration and the distempered vigour and insane alacrity of 
those who court danger without necessity, and make war the uni- 
versal resort. In the iconology of the ancients, honour is appro- 
priately sculptured with the sword in one hand, and the olive branch 
in the other. He bore this image constantly in his mind, and never 
wished to see peace unless led by “ warlike honour,” nor war unac- 
companied by the emblems of peace. He felt, and in all cases, acted 
upon that peculiar responsibility which is imposed upon every ad- 
ministration by the infancy of this nation: the responsibility of ex- 
citing among the people, for the inheritance of posterity, a gallantry 
of spirit, a quick sense of honour; an abhorrence of despotism ; the 
virtues of magnanimity, of fortitude, and of perseverance, by which 
nations contending in the cause of justice and freedom, have tri- 
umphantly surmounted difficulties otherwise invincible, and by 
which they have erected, on their very misfortunes, imperishabie 


trophies to their renown. 
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When public virtue and real capacity, says a great writer, are 
rendered the sole means of acquiring any degree of power or profit 
in the state, the passions of the heart are enlisted on the side of 


liberty and good government, This was Washington’s maxim—he 
knew it to be one of the ends of the constitution of this country, 
that the stations of dignity, and the ranks of society, should be al- 
lotted to merit alone. He deprecated the dominion of weak under- 
standings and strong prejudices. He governed by no party—he 
laboured to raise up a spirit fit to cope with the passions which 
division calls into action, and which have so often disordered the 
frame, and, not unfrequently, extinguished the principles of a free 
government. He wished to inflame us with one common zeal, and 
to unite us in one common end—that we might be faithful to our- 
selves and to the state. He wished that the government, when 
called upon to exert its strength, should exert the strength of the 
whole nation. He knew that factions, like the iron race of Cadmus, 
destroy each other: that under their guidance, fools and knaves are 
often invested with the robes of honour and the emblems of wis- 
dom; that the intemperance of party is, generally, more prone to 
emblazon, than solicitous to remedy the evils which incapacity or 
corruption may entail on a country. Your memorialists state, the 
more readily, the doctrines of Washington on this head, as it can- 
not be concealed that we now labour under unhappy divisions; and 
as they lament to see, so many whom the public good summons to 
act in concert, thrown into opposite ranks of party, with no real 
difference of principles or designs to support the distinction. Those 
who think alike, on the subject of Washington, cannot want a bond 
of union ; and your memorialists know of no more efficacious means 
of producing unanimity, than that of attracting the attention of the 
country to his memory. 

It has not been the intention of your memorialists to pronounce an 
elaborate panegyric on the character of Washington: but they have 
thus ventured to suggest some of the leading features and maxims 
of his mind, both because it is natural for his countrymen to dwell 
upon them at all times with delight, and because such a review 
strikingly illustrates the obligation and the utility of the end for 
which your memorialists now present themselves before your ho- 
nourable body. They wish his principles to exert a universal influ- 
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ence, and to strike an everlasting root in the soil. Under their con- 
trol we cannot fall into an oblivion of our rights, nor be duped into 
submission to the ignominious tyranny of demagogues ;—nor yield 
an additional proof to the world, either that popular institutions are 
essentially short lived, or that the forms of a free, and the purposes 
of an arbitrary government are not irreconcilable. While the name 
of Washington is suitably revered, your memorialists entertain no fear 
that we shall ever be afflicted with the disgrace and the calamities 
of foreign conquest, or overtaken by that new and mighty current 
which has so irresistibly set against liberty in the other hemisphere. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


Observations on the Music of Handel. 


Your discernment in perceiving, and your zeal in promoting 
whatever promises to conduce to the improvement of the public 
taste, warrants me in the expectation that you will lend your ele- 
gant pen and valuable publication to forward the grand musical per- 
formances of which a plan has been announced to the people of 
this city. Upon the strength of this presumption I beg leave to of- 
fer you a few observations on the music of Handel from which, it 
is said, selections will be made by the conductors of that plan. I 
do not pretend to say that those observations are my own; but as in 
all likelihood they will be new to your readers, they will answer the 
purpose of entertainment as well, and as they are taken from the 
writings of persons who understood the subject much more fully 
than I do, they will answer the purposes of instruction much better 
than if they were my own. 


Music in its common application is considered merely as an en- 
tertainment: when bad it disgusts; when good, it creates sensations 
unknown from other sources, and, if it reach the sublime, our feel- 
ings are more powerfully excited than by the utmost perfection 
that poetry alone or painting has yet attained. 
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With painting music cannot be connected; but when joined, or, 
as Milton says, wedded with poetry, it reaches the highest pitch of 
excellence, and soars a height which, disjoined from its powerful 
ally, it never can attain. To the production of sublime effects nei- 
ther poetical measure nor rhyme are necessary: Prose produced 
by a poetical imagination on a grand subject is as powerful as verse ; 
indeed more so, as every one must have felt, who has heard pas- 
sages from the psalms and prophets as they are set to music by 
Handel, from which any one of ordinary taste and capacity may 
conceive how much divine worship has lost by using the versions 
in hobbling rhyme of Sternhold and Hopkins and their fulsome 
successors.—How far altering the sublime words of the psalmist 
into the weak sing-songs generally used, for the sake of jingling 
terminations in rhyme, may be LAWFUL, I leave to the heads of the 
church to determine. I and mine, however, will adhere to the_grand 
originals. : 

Music never attained perfect sublimity before Handel. The 
best vocal music was heard in churches, and the best composer was 
Purcell. Instrumental music was wretched till Corelli arose, and 
opened a new world in it. Even at this day that great composer 
continues to be the favourite of the tasteful and judicious. What 
Corelli did for bow instruments Handel did for the harpsichord, the 
forte piano, and the organ. 

The first attempt to unite wind instruments with violins was 
made by Handel in his hautbois concertos; which have ever since 
been heard with delight, and are unquestionably the best composi- 
tions in their kind. This union of wind and bow instruments was 
for a long time reprobated in Italy, but like every thing that is true 
was at last triumphant. 

The operas of Handel are confessedly superior to all preceding 
and contemporary compositions of the same kind. His oratorios are 
original in both design and execution. As these are the pieces which 
have from their first production to this day been most frequently 
performed, what Johnson says of the works of Shakspeare may 
be applied to them. “ They are heard without any other reason 
than the desire to please, and are therefore praised only as flea- 
sure is obtained; yet thus unassisted by interest or frassion they 
have passed through variations of taste and changes of manners, 
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and as they have devolved from one generation to another, have 


received new honours at every transmission,” ‘ 


The first essential, and without which all others are of no con- 


sequence, is what in popular music is called tune; in more refined 


is denominated air; and in the superior class of composition, sub- 
ject. When it has this property alone, music is entitled to a long 
existence, and possesses it. The next essential is harmony, the 
strongest ally by which air can be assisted; but which receives from 
air more consequence than it communicates. To these must be ad- 


ded expression, giving a grace to the former, and facility which 


has the effect of immediate emanation, and, as the term imports, 


seems to accomplish with ease what, from its apparent difficulty, 
should be rather sought for than found. 


Handel seldom possesses “ tune” in the popular sense; but is 


seldom without “air” in its more refined application, and most 


commonly has an exuberance of subject for greater purposes. His 
harmony is well chosen and full: his expressions generally just, 
and his facility extreme, sinking at times even to carelessness. We 
find, therefore, no songs of his in the style of Carey’s tunes and the 
old English ballad. His oratorio and opera songs are replete with 
air, and his chorusses which form the broad basis of his fame, are 
unequalled. They possess subject, contrivance and facility, altoge- 
ther producing an effect superior to any other yet known. Their 
number and variety show his invention, the first criterion of genius. 
Where the words are most sublime, his composition displays most 
subject and expression; a proof that words exalt the fancy of the 
composer, and that, therefore, for the sake of music, a composer 
should make choice of works of imagination. 

Thus, having the great essentials of genius, skill, and facility, 
Handel’s music keeps, and is likely forever to keep possession of 
the public favour. Its performance is in England annually looked 
for with anxiety, and is by all men considered as the most-exalted 
entertainment. 


“ Strong in new arms, lo, giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands, 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums.” 
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SCIENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


On the origin of stones that have fallen from the atmosphere. 


Tue cause of such a surprising circumstance as that of stones 
apparently falling from the clouds, a phenomenon that has frequent- 
ly happened, and the truth of which the many well authenticated 
accounts of such occurrences leave not a doubt, has for a long time 
engaged the attention of the learned world, and produced many cu- 
rious disquisitions and theories for the purpose of solving this in- 
teresting question. ; 

Dr. Halley was of opinion that the luminous bodies called fire- 
balls, so often seen in our atmosphere, are nothing but exhalations 
composed of combustible gasses; but as Dr. Hutton observes, in 
a note upon that paper, the improbability of vapours attaining such 
a great height in the atmosphere, should have suggested the idea 
of a different origin. 

From a perusal of the several accounts of the appearance of 
these meteors, we find that their explosion has almost always been 
accompanied by a fall of the stones in question; the luminous body 
breaks into pieces that descend with great force to the earth, and 
upon searching the place of the fall, masses of stone of a peculiar 
nature, and entirely different from any substances hitherto discove- 
red on our earth, have been found of different sizes and at different 
depths in the ground, generally warm, and sometimes nearly red 
hot: if then the falling stones be the same with those meteors, it 
is evident that they are not exhalations, and that hard bodies, such 
as those in guestion, should be formed in or above the atmosphere, 
is contrary to every known law of nature. It is equally absurd to 
suppose that they are the productions of terrestrial volcanoes, for 
no force hitherto discovered in the eruptions of the greatest moun- 
tains of this kind would be sufficient to cast masses of rock to the 
one hundredth part of the distance that these substances have been 
found from volcanoes. Observing the absurdity of these several 
opinions, professor Chaldni, in a paper, on a mass of iron, found by 
professor Pallas in Siberia, started a new theory : he supposed that 
there is always an infinite number of indefinitely small particles of 
matter floating in space, that these particles by reason of their mu- 
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tual attractive properties collect together and increase in size; and 
that when they arrive within the sphere of attraction of any planet, 
they are necessarily drawn from their direct course to the body of 
that planet, and that these are the stones the object of which is the 
subject of the present inquiry. This idea, I own, at first sight bears 
the appearance of probability, but a little examination of the theory 
entirely destroys its plausibility. In the first place the hypothe- 
sis is itself founded on an hypothesis: viz. “that there is al- 
ways an infinite number of indefinitely small particles of matter 
floating in space ;” and secondly, its ingenious inventor has ad- 
vanced no probable reason for their being always in a state of 
ignition; the rapidity of their motion will have no tendency to 
put them in this state until they arrive within our atmosphere, 
and then the diminution of their velocity caused by the re- 
sistance they meet with in passing through the air, added to the 
little distance the atmosphere extends, renders it very improba- 
ble that they should acquire so great a degree of heat in passing 
through so small a space. In this extended field of hypothesis, 
an idea was started, the boldness of which strikes the mind with 
astonishment, and, on a transient view appears to border on ab- 
surdity; what I allude to is the supposition of the substances in 
question having come from the moon. This curious conjecture 
was first seriously proposed by Laplace, a very celebrated 
French mathematician, who has been enabled, satisfactorily, to 
demonstrate its probability by calculations founded upon the 
modern estimations of the moon’s density, those of Newton 
having been since found incorrect. He determined the position 
ofthat point at which the attractive powers of the earth and 
moon are in equilibrio, and then proved that a body projected 
from a lunar volcano with a velocity of one and a half miles per 
second, will be thrown beyond that point, and consequently de- 
scend to the earth. To demonstratc the probability there is of 
masses being projected from the moon with so great a velocity, 
it will be necessary to premise the following observations. 

1. From the observations of naturalists on the eruptions of 
volcanoes, we find that masses of rock are often projected from 
the crater of the mountain with more than twice the velocity of 


a cannon ball. 
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2. From recent astronomic observations, it appears that the 
mountains and volcanoes of the moon are considerably greater 
than those of the earth, and that the lunar atmosphere is by no 
means so dense, or of equal extension with ours. 

3. From mathematical calculations it appears, that a velocity 
equal to three times that of a cannon ball, will,if communicated 
to a mass of rock when projected from the crater of a lunar vol- 
cano, be sufficient to carry it beyond the point of equilibrium 
between the attractive powers of the earth and moon. 

Now if the stones be projected from the crater of a terres- 
trial volcano with a velocity equal to twice that of a cannon ball, 
notwithstanding the resistance they meet with from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, is it not more than probable that these 
substances may be cast with three times the velocity of a cannon 
ball from lunar volcanoes, which have been discovered to be 
much greater than those of the earth, and where the resistance 
they meet with in passing through the air will be so much less, 
owing to the superior density of the terrestrial atmosphere? 

Let us now endeavour to adapt the several circumstances 
attending the appearance of the meteors abovementioned to the 
theory I have just explained, in which I own myself much in- 
debted to a note by Dr. Hutton on Halley’s paper on extraordi- 
nary meteors, published in the sixth volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions abridged. 

1. In every account of those appearances the meteor was 
observed to be in a state of ignition, and the stones if found pre- 
sently always. hot. 

2. They move with great velocity in nearly a horizontal di- 
rection, but a little inclined towards the surface of the earth. 

3. The rapidity of their flight causes them to yield a whiz- 
zing sound. 

4. They fall to the earth with great violence. 

With respect tothe first fact, ifas we suppose they are cast 
from the crater of a lunar volcano, they must evidently when so 
thrown, be ina state of ignition, and their velocity being im- 
mense, their passage through the comparative vacuum between 
the earth and moon will cause them to lose but little of their 
original heat, and upon entering our atmosphere, their coming 
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in contact with the air, added to the velocity of ther flight, will 
cause them to burn with redoubled violence, until their heat and 
the rapidity of their motion together cause them to explode, 
break into pieces, and fall to the earth. 

The rapidity of their flight is easily accounted for by con- 
sidering the space they traverse, and their oblique direction in 
descending is entirely owing to the earth’s motion in her orbit. 
The following are the words of Dr. Hutton on this part of the 
subject. 

“The earth’s motion of rotation at the equator is about 
seventeen miles per minute, or ? ofa mile per second, but in 
the middle latitude of Europe little more thamthe half of that, 
or little above half a quarter of a mile in a second; and if we 
compound this motion with that of the descending body, as in 
mechanics, this may cause the body to appear to descend ob- 
liquely, though but a little, the motion being nearer the perpen- 
dicular than the horizontal direction.” 

Now the earth’s rotatory motion, added to its velocity in its 
annual course, which is upwards of twenty miles in a second, 
will inevitably cause the falling substances to descend in an 
oblique direction, according as the velocity of their motion is 
«reater or less, which very satisfactorily accounts for the pecu- 
liar manner of their descent. 

It is particularly deserving of notice, that all those stones, 
when compared by the curious, evidently resemble each other 
in their component parts: this fact clearly shows the probability 
of their having the same origin, and that the several phenome- 
na are produced by one and the same cause. Upon the whole, 
there is nothing wanted to demonstrate evidently the truth of 
this theory, but careful observations with respect to the obliqui- 
ty of the direction in which they descend; if this were always 
attended to, and it was generally observed that the course of 
these meteors was directly contrary to that of the earth in her 
annual course, it would go very far in evincing the probability 
ofthis hypothesis of the lunar substances. 


H.Y. 
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Translated from the French for the Port Folio. 
THE PREDICTION. 


An Austrian officer, the Baron de ———— who had served in 
the last war against the Turks in the hussars of Zeckler, was 
fond of relating the many singular adventures which he had met 
with in his different campaigns, and you may judge of them by 
the following which I give you in the very words he made use of. 

It was in the spring of 1788 that I left M— in Transylvania 
with the recruits for my regiment which was stationed in the 
neighbourhood of Orsowa. It so happened, that we passed a 
village on our way, where a Bohemian, or gipsey, who was one 
of the occasional sutlers of the army resided and had establis}:- 
ed herself a name in the neighbourhood by telling fortunes. Mr 
recruits, who none of them wanted faith, were eager to know 
what the stars intended in their favour, and I who laughed at 
their simplicity, was yet simple enough myself, to hold out my | 
hand and to listen to the sorcerer. Zhe 20th of August, said the : 
gipsey, with an expressive look, but nothing could prevail upon 
her to add a syllable of explanation, and I left her with thes- 
words impressed upon my mind. We now joined the regime’. 
and took our share of fatigue and danger. It was very wo’! 
known that in that campaign the Turks, acting with more the: 
their usual ferocity, made no prisoners, and that their generals paid 
a ducatfor each head which was brought intothe camp. This wes 
enough to excite the activity of the Janissaries and Spahis, who 
neglected no opportunity of making a ducat at our cxpense, and | 


. they were so numerous, and their expeditions conducted with i 
: such secrecy, that frequently at the dawn of day we could perceive 
the outposts of the camps guarded as it were by headless trunks. 
‘ The prince de Cobourg at last thought of sending every nigh: 
; large pickets of cavalry beyond the usual line of vedettes, and 


these were generally composed of 100 to 200 men: but the Tur!:- 
ish generals enraged at seeing the profits of their people intev- 
rupted, sent still larger detachments than before against our pick- 


oe os 
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ets, by which means they secured a greater number of victims. 
To be appointed one of the out pickets was now almost consider- 
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ed as sentence of death, and no one left the camp without having 
previously settled his affairs. We were now in the month of Au- 
gust, and a few skirmishes with the enemy had not altered the 
position of the army, when about a week before the 20th, my Bo- 
hemian, of whom I had frequently bought provisions, came to my 
quarters, and having followed me into my tent, requested that I 
would take the proper measures to secure her a legacy in case 
the 20th of August should prove fatal to me, offering on her 
part if I survived that day to make me a present of a basket of 
tokay, a wine at all times high priced and now particularly 
scarce. That the woman should make me such an offer and up- 
on such terms, seemed to prove that she was out of her senses. 
Situated as I was my death was by no means improbable, but I 
had no reason to suppose that it would take place precisely on 
the day she had foretold. I therefore readily consented tothe pro- 
posal, betting 50 ducats against her tokay. The major of the re- 
giment, not without a smile, drew up our agreement. The 20th 
of August was now arrived, and I saw no probability of our com- 
ing to an engagement with the enemy. It was my regiment’s 
turn however to furnish a picket for the night, but there were 
two officers on the role of service before me. In the evening, as 
the hussars were preparing to set off, the surgeon brought us 
information that the officer who was to have been at the head of 
the party had fallen dangerously ill, and one of my comrades 
whose tour it was, prepared accordingly to take his place. But 
this last officer was no sooner mounted than his horse, till then 
the gentlest animal in the world, began to rear and to fling in 
sucha manner that he, no longer able to keep his seat, was thrown, 
and in falling broke his leg. It was now for me to take the com- 
mand, and I prepared to obey, but I must own with sensations 
that were not usual to me on such occasions. My command 


was of 80 men, and being joined by 120 from another regiment, I 
had with me in aJl 200. Our post was 1000 steps beyond the ad- 
vanced guards of the right wing, and near a marsh covered with 
very high reeds, we had no vedettes out, but none of us dismount- 
ed, and the orders were to keep our swords unsheathed and our 
carabines charged. Every thing was quiet until three-quarters 
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after one, we could then distinguish a distant noise ; as the sound 
approached we could distinctly hear the cries of ad/ah, allah, allah, 
and in an instant the whole of our first line was borne down 
by the charge of at least 800 Turks. The loss of men was 
equally great on their side, as much from their own confusion as 
from our carabines, but besides superiority cf numbers they had 
the additional advantage of being perfectly well acquainted with 
the ground, so that we were soon surrounded and completely 
overpowered. I received eight wounds, some of them inall proba- 
bility from ourown people, and my horse being mortally wounded 
fell in such a way as to keep me fastened to the ground, which 
was covered with blood. The flash of pistols was the only light 
which disclosed this scene of horrors; but I saw enough to per- 
ceive our dragoons defending themselves withthe courage of des- 
pair, and the Turks, who were intoxicated with opium making 
dreadful havock among them. At length not an Austrian re- 
mained standing, and the Turks, having taken quiet possession 
of their horses, and pillaged the dead and dying, were proceed- 
ing to cut off the heads and to put them in bags which had been 
brought for that purpose. Meanwhile my situation, as may be 
supposed, was by no means an enviable one, we almost all of us 
in Zeckler’s regiment knew something of the ‘Turkish language, 
and I could hear them encouraging each other to finish before 
any assistance could arrive, and not to leave a single ducat on 
the field; adding that there ought to be 200 (they had as it ap- 
pears received correct information). As they were passing and 
repassing before me, and now and then discharging their pistols, 
a random ball struck my horse which occasioned in him a con- 
vulsive motion that enabled me to get disengaged, and immedi- 
ately the idea of concealing myself among the reeds in the 
marsh presented itself as the most practicable means of escape. 
I had seen it several times attempted without success, but the fi- 
ring had now nearly subsided, and the obscurity of the night con- 
tributed to inspire me with hope. The marsh was only 20 steps 
off, but there was the danger of getting bogged. I managed how- 
ever to jump over men and horses and overthrew more than one 
Turk who with outstretched arms endcavoured to seize me, or 
who made a cut at me with his sabre; and my good fortune aid- 
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ed, in some measure, by my more than usual agility, at last 
brought me to the spot whic’: seemed the only asylum. Though 
up to the knees in mud, I had proceeded about 20 steps among 
the reeds, when exhausted by fatigue, I felt it impossible to go 
any further. I could still plainly distinguish voices, and heard 
some one exclaim in the Turkish language, an infidel has made 
his escape, he must be found: other voices replied, he cannot have 
escaped, it is impossible: he cannot be in the marsh. I know not 
whether the search after me was continued, but I heard nothing 
more, for the blood I had lost had rendered me so weak that I 
fainted, and the sun was high before I had recovered the use of 
my senses. The first thing which presented itself to my imagi- 
nation was the prediction of the 20th of August, and I thought with 
horror of the scenes I ‘had been witness to in the night. As the 
summer evenings are cool in that country, ] had put ona pe- 
lisse which had in some measure protected me, and I found 
that none of my wounds were dangerous. To the uproar and 
confusion of the night had succeeded the most profound silence, 
interrupted only from time to time by the groans of dying hor- 
ses; and I had every reason to suppose that the Turks, satisfied 
with their booty, had retired to their camp. I began to move 
then from my hiding place, but it was an hour before I could 
disengage myself from the bog into which I had sunk up to my 
waist. Although a campaign against the Turks renders one in 
great measure insensible to the worst appearances of war, I 
felt something like fear, alone as I was, and a secret horror as 
my eyes glanced over the field of battle ; but how shall I express | 
my dismay at feeling myself seized by the arm, and at the sight 
of an Arnaut, at least six feet high, brandishing his drawn sabre 
over my head. He had probably returned to see if there was 
nothing more worth taking upon the field, and must have obsery- 
ed me as I was crawling out of the marsh. Never was hope 
more cruelly disappointed! Addressing myself to him in the 
Turkish language, take my watch, my money, my uniform, said 
I, but spare my life; your head also, replied he, is my property. 
Hie then proceeded to unbuckle the strap of my hussar cap and 
to untie my cravat. I was entirely without arms, and incapable 
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of defence, and I saw that the least motion I ventured to make 
he was ready to plunge his great cutlass in my bosom. But ta- 
king him round the waist, I supplicated him to have pity on 
me, telling him that if he would be satisfied with making me 


his prisoner he might expect a considerable ransom from my 
family, who were very well able to give it. I should have to wait 
for it too long, was his reply, only be still and let me have a fair 
stroke, I must have your head. He then deliberately unpinned 
my shirt collar, notwithstanding I still kept my arms about him, 
to which he made no opposition, relying, I suppose, on his per- 
sonal strength, and on the sharpness of his sabre, or perhaps 
from some slight degree of pity, not sufficiently powerful, how- 
ever, to counterbalance the prospect of making a ducat. 

As he was unpinning my collar I felt something hard at his 
side, which I found to be an iron hammer. Keep yourself quiet, 
once more said the Arnaut: and these would no doubt have been 
the last words I ever should have heard, had not the idea oc- 
curred that I might possibly get possession of his hammer, 
which he seemed to have forgotten. While he took hold of my 
head by the hair in one hand, and was raising his drawn sabre 
in the other, disengaging myself from his grasp by a sudden 
effort, I snatched the iron hammer from his side, and struck 
him a violent blow on the face with it; the hammer was heavy 
and the blow well applied, and as he staggered backwards I 
gave him another and another, till his sabre dropt from his 
hand, and he fell prostrate. I now plunged the wretch’s own 
weapon into his body, and made the best of my way to our 
lines, guided by the glittering of the soldiers’ musquets, which 
I could plainly discern. 

As I entered the camp every one was ready to run from me 
as from a ghost, and I made the best of my way to my quarters. 
Here I was soon seized with a violent fever, nor was it till at 
the end of six weeks, and by all the care and skill of the hos- 
pital surgeons, that I was restored to health. I had no sooner 
joined the regiment again than the Bohemian appeared and 
brought me the basket of tokay; and I learned, in speaking of 
her with different individuals, that during my absence several 
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of her predictions had been fulfilled, that she was now more 
consulted than ever, and that she had been enriched by several 
legacies. 

About this time, two christians from Servia, who had been 
employed in transporting the baggage of the Turkish army, 
having committed some offence, for which they had reason to 
think they would be severely punished, deserted and came over 
to us. They had no sooner seen our prophetess than they re- 
cognised her as having gone frequently in the night to the Turk- 
ish head quarters with an account, as it was supposed, of all our 
motions. But this appeared the more improbable, as this very 
woman had frequently rendered us similar services, and we 
had frequently admired the address with which she had acquit- 
ted herself of the most perilous of undertakings. The two de- 
serters, however, persisted in their assertion, and even declared 
that they had been present when she was describing to the ene- 
my our position, and encouraging them on to the attack. A 
Turkish cypher, they said, served her as a passport. The cy- 
pher was found on her, and, being a sufficient proof of her 
euilt, she was condemned to death as a spy. I questioned her 
before she was carried to execution on her prediction of the 
20th of August, and she confessed to me, that by acting on both 
sides the part of a spy, which procured her double profit, that 
she had frequently learnt what was to be attempted by either 
party, and that persons who had consulted her on their horos- 
cope, had frequently discovered to her what she would other- 
wise have been ignorant of; something, she said, she owed to 
chance. 

As to what regarded me particularly, she confessed, that she 
had marked me out to make an example of, in proof of her 
skill in divination; by fixing so long before hand upon the fatal 
day, she had gained time to inspire the Turks with confidence 
in her intelligence, and easily prevailed upon them to make an 
attack on the 20th of August; her intercourse with the officers, 
to whom she made herself useful in various ways, rendered it 
easy for her to know when it would be my tour of duty, nor 
was it difficult for her to contrive that it should be on that par- 
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ticular: ight, although there were two officers of the regiment, ~ 
whose tour of duty. preceded mine. To the first of these she took 
care to Sell’ ‘on the very day a few bottles of wine, drugged in such 
a manner as to occasion immediate illness; and as the second was 


mounting his horse, she had approached as ifito furnish him with. 


some little article, he might have occasion for, and had contrived 
unperceived to thrust up the nostrils of his horse a ball of lighted 
touchwood. Having by these 1 means occasion : “the command for 
the night to devolve’ Upon. Me, | she considered her prediction as 
fulfilled, and made sure of ee the fifty ducats. 
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AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Plan of an ancient fortification on the east bank of the little Miami river, about 
four miles above the mouth of Todd’s Fork, and thirty miles NvE. from Cin- 
cinnati, state of Ohio. eee ae) 


rh 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


Tue fortification stands upon a plain neatly Meticontal, about 
two hundred and thirty-six feet above the level of the river, 
between two branches, that have very steep and deep banks. 


The walls made of earth are represented by dotted lines; the, 


gates are marked by spaces: the plain extends eastward along 
the state road, leading from Lebanon to Chilicotha, nearly level, 
about half a mile. The fortification on all sides, except near the 
north end where the road runs through is surrounded with pre- 
cipices almost the shape of the wall. The wail on the inside 
varies in height according to the shape of the ground on the 
outside, being generally from eight to ten feet, but on the plain 
it is about nineteen and a half feet high on the inside and out, 
on a base of four and a’half poles: in a few places it appears to 
be washed away in gutters from twenty to'sixty feet deep, made 
by water collecting on the inside. At twenty poles east of the 
gate through which the state road runs, are two mounds, ten 
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feet eight inches high, the road running between them nearly 
equidistant from each. From these mounds are gutters running” 


nearly north and south to communicate with the branches on 
each side. North-east from the mounds on the plain, are two 
roads, about a pole wide, elevated about three feet, and run 
nearly parallel about a quarter of a mile, and then form an ir- 
regular semicircle round a small mound, as represented in the 
annexed plan. 

Near the south end of the fortification, on the south-west 
side are three circular roads, about forty poles in length, 
cut out of the side of the precipice between the wall and the 
river, perhaps for the purpose of annoying boats or canoes. 
There is no appearance of regular stone work, though some 
loose stones seem to have been collected in places on the side 
next the river. Within the fortification are a kind of basons dug 
several feet deep, having circular banks as if intended for some 
kind of subterraneous habitations. 








EPISTOLARY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Letter from Mrs. Ferguson to a gentleman in Philadelphia. 


Greme Park, May 1, 1785. 
Dear Sir, 

Having lately received a letter from my nephew Mr. Young, 
with a pamphlet containing the life of the justly celebrated doctor 
Johnson, (thought, as my nephew says, to be well written) and as I 
apprehend it is not yet very common in town, and recollecting that 
you had not been troubled with an epistle from me a great while, I 
therefore (truly conscious that a letter of mine should have some- 
thing to recommend it) cheerfully embrace this occasion to write, 
and send the book, which so much pleased me. I own when I first 
opened it I apprehended that it would be dry to any but people 
mercly literary; but I was, ona perusal of it, most agreeably disap- 
pointed, to find that such a repositary of Greek and Latin, had in his 
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heart so large a duct (large as that heart was found to be) for the 
milk of human kindness to flow in. He appears to have all the soft 
and mild virtues of humanity; the extreme attention he paid in his 
will to his faithful negro, is of itself sufficient to mark him with dis- 
tinguished traces of that virtue. 
The pains also which he took to obtain the pardon of the unfor- 
tunate doctor Dodd, and his reasons, wherein he so forcibly point- 
ed, that the reprieve could not be brought into a precedent, is a most 











beautiful comment on the rights of the sovereign to mitigate such 
uncommon cases by the royal clemency ; and would have prevailed 
on any man whohadnotas much * * * * asthe king of 
Britain has showed on many occasions. ; 

When I read doctor Dodd’s prison thoughts, and where he ob- 
serves on the promiscuous number of people crammed into jails har- 
dening their hearts; and his just remarks on the sanguinary laws, and 
his address to M. Hanway who has wrote on that subject, I hep 
some mental petitions that as every thing in this new world was 
forming into order, I most heartily prayed that some persons who 
could discriminate between errors, and deep turpitude, would with 
spirit and candor, make amendments in this sad case. I know full 





well nothing but the legislature can accomplish this: but some must 
move and agitate them, and these seeds and embryos of virtue may 
be struck from small beginnings: who would think that a flint and a 
steel by a single stroke could emit a particle of fire sufficient to con- 
sume the world? This thought encourages so insignificant a being 
as myself, to hint it. You and others of your turn of thought have 
been very instrumental in giving a turn to the slave-trade ; and as one 
species of oppression has been mitigated, why not another? Think 
of this and read doctor Dodd with attention. Fond as I am of poetry, 
I could have wished his reflections had been written in prose, as those 
people who are most affected with the cadence of measured syllables, 
are not for the most part such as have a great influence on the laws 
of society: yet if they are founded on truth they should not be ex- 
ploded because of their garb. 


From yours, 


E. Fercusoyn. 
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RHETORIC—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LECTURE X, 


Of the peculiarities attached to the correct reading and recitation of Narration, 
Dialogue, Soliloquy, Address, and works of Sentiment and Jmagination. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The application of the essential principles of correct Elocu- 
tion to the reading and recitation of the different species of Verse, 
constituting the subject of my last address to you, I shall, this 
evening, direct your attention to the application of the same prin- 
ciples to the various kinds of composition in Prose. 

The principles of correctness both as to reading and recita- 
tion having been inculcated in my preceding lectures, this, and 
the two following, will of course chiefly consist of exemplifica- 
ti of those principles, in extracts from some of our best au- 
nde, which, if judiciously effected, will not only exhibit speci- 
mens of varied Elocution, but also present to the mind some of 
the most brilliant beauties of English composition. 





In the reading or recitation of every species of composition, 
Expression constitutes its life and energy; and that cannot be 
given, without a perfect comprehension of the author’s meaning, 
and at the same time such a degree of sensibility as to feel or 
awaken those passions which his sentiments are calculated to ex- 
cite. . 

In Narration the field is very ample and diversified—from 
the calm recital of historical events, to the animated declaration 
of personal incident: in all of which, the reader or speaker, to 
express himself justly, must express himself naturally. 

The degree of animation or expression in the reader, must 
be accommodated to the nature of the subject, and the style of 
the author. I will exemplify this position by contrasting two nar- 
ratives of an interesting historical event, in which the diversity 
of style, as it must produce different degrees of emotion in the 
reader, must also produce correspondent effects in the hearer. 
One example will, I conceive, sufficiently exemplify and prove 
my position; particularly as it will be drawn from two of our most 
celebrtaed modern historians, Hume and Robertson. 
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The sack of Rome, by Bourbon, in 1527, is thus described by 
those two eloquent writers; and tho’ the recital of both is criti- 
cally correct as to language, and highly descriptive of that inte- 
ion, resting event, yet the glowing and animated style of the latterex- 
cites an interest in the mind of the reader, and of course gives 
a degree of energy to the expression and vivacity to the tones of 
the voice, which the former description neither requires, nor can 

















































‘U- 
se, awaken. 
ial The following is Mr. Hume’s account: . 
in- “ The duke was himself killed as he was planting a ladder to scale the 
walls; but his soldiers rather enraged than discouraged by his death, moung- 
ta- ed to the assault with the utmost valour, and entering the city sword in hand, , 
nd exercised all those brutalities which may be expected from ferocity excited 
a. by resistance, and from insolence which takes place when that resistance is no 
more. This renowned city, exposed by her renown alone to so many calami- 
-" ties, never endured in any age, even from the barbarians, by whom she was ee 
al often subdued, such indignities as she was now constrained to suffer. The un- i 
of restrained massacre and pillage, which continued for several days, were the 
least ills to which the unhappy Romans were exposed. Whatever was respec- 
yn, table in modesty, or sacred in religion, seemed but the more to provoke the 
be insults of the soldiery. Virgins suffered violation in the arms of their parents, 
| and upon those very altars to which they had fled for protection. Aged pre- 
5? lates after enduring every indignity, and even every torture, were thrown into 
rd dungeons and menaced each moment with the most cruel death, in order to 
“al engage them to reveal their sacred treasures or purchase liberty by exorbitant 
ransoms. Clement himself, who had trusted for protection to the sacredness of 
m his character, and neglected to make his escape in time, was taken captive, and 
on : found that his dignity, which procured him no regard from the Spanish sol- 
i diers, did but draw on him the insolent, mockery of the German, who being 
generally attached to the Lutheran principles, were pleased to gratify their 
animosity by the abasement of the sovereign pontiff.” 
L | Hume’s History of England. 
O 
r- How tame and uninteresting is this narration, compared with 
ty that given by Dr. Robertson! 
“~  Bourbon’s troops, notwithstanding all their valour, gained no ground, and 
T. even began to give way; when, their leader, perceiving that on this critical 
e moment the fate of the day depended, threw himself from his horse; pressed 
st to the front; snatched a scaling ladder from a soldier; planted it against the 


wall, and began to mount it, encouraging his men with his voice and hand to 
VOL. III. ' 3a 
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follow him. But, at that very instant, a musket bullet from the ramparts pierc- 
ed his groin with a wound which he immediately felt to be mortal. It was im- 
possible to conceal this fatal event from the army. The soldiers soon missed 





their general whom they were accustomed to see in every time of danger: but, 
instead of being disheartened by the loss, it animated them with new valour. 
The name of Bourbon resounded along the line accompanied with the cry of 
blood and revenge. The veterans who defended the walls were soon overpower- 
ed by numbers; the unrestrained body of city recruits fled at the sight of dan- 
ger; and the enemy with irresistible violence rushed into the town. 

It is impossible to describe or even to imagine the misery and horror of 
that scene which followed. Whatever a city taken by storm can dread from 
military rage unrestrained by discipline—whatever excesses the ferocity of the 
Germans, the avarice of the Spaniards, or the licentiousness of the Italians could 
commit, these the wretched inhabitants were obliged to suffer. Churches, 
palaces, and the houses of private persons, were plundered without distinc- 
tion. No age, or character, or sex, was exempt from injury. Cardinals, nobles, 
priests, matrons, virgins, were all the prey of soldiers, and at the mercy of 
men deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor did these outrages cease, as is usual, 
in towns which are carried by assault, when the first fury of the storm was 
over: the imperialists kept possession of Rome several months; and, during 
all that time, the insolence and brutality of the soldiers scarce abated. Their 
booty in ready money amounted to a million of ducats: what they raised by 
ransoms and exactions far exceeded that sum. Rome, though taken several 
different times by the northern nations, who overran the empire in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, was never treated with so much cruelty by the barbar- 
ous and heathen Huns, Vandals, and Goths, as now by the bigotted subjects 
of a Catholic monarch.” 

Robertson's History of Charles 5th. 


Here all is activity, energy, and animation. The mind of the 
reader is hurried into the very scene of action; and the emotion 
excited by so vivid a description, of course requires a corres- 
ponding expression of tone, and vivacity of manner, which in 
reading the former account would appear bombastic and absurd. 
The elevation of language is admirably accommodated to 
the solemnity and importance of the event, and the harmonious 
construction of the sentences kindles a glow of enthusiasm that 
a reader of sensibility will instinctively impart to his enuncia- 
tion. 

In the reading of narrative Prose, what is deficient in the jin- 
gle of rhyme, or in the prosodiacal correctness of metrical har- 
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mony, is compensated by the freedom which is given to expres- 
sion, and the force which it derives from the natural and collo- 
quial construction of language. 

The spirit therefore, and energy of expression in a reader, 
must be accommodated to the style of the author, and the im- 
portance of the incidents recorded. 

With respect to the reading and recitation of Dialogue, the 
field of action isas unbounded as the diversity of the human 
character, and the versatility of the human mind. It involves ey- 
ery possible gradation ofintellect, from the uncouth and unlete 
tered peasant, to the urbane, and polished courtier and the refin- 
ed and dignified gentleman. A correct reader of Dialogue will 
regulate his emphasis and the tones of his voice by the nature of 
the subject and the character of the persons who are speaking; 
hence he will have a different modulation of voice for every 
speaker. To read a dialogue well, he must feel himself to be, 
and assume the peculiar expression of every speaker who is in- 
troduced, whether of the serious or comic cast: otherwise, he 
will never attract attention, or excite emotion in the hearer. 
Hence we see the wonderful power of a Garrick, a Siddons, a 
Foote, and a Kemble, in commanding the passions and feelings 
of an audience composed of every description of age and charac- 
ter: their astonishing versatility and force of expression arising 
from an exquisite sensibility, which enabled them to adopt the 
sentiments as their own, and consequently to give them that pa- 
thos and energy which nature invariably dictates to those whom 
she endows with the capacity of fully conceiving and communi- 
cating them. Such characters however are very sparsely scat- 
tered in a community; of course we meet with few elegant rea- 
ders, and still fewer accomplished and commanding orators, in 
the senate or the pulpit, at the bar, or on the stage. 

The dialogues in genteel comedy, as they exhibit polite con- 
versation, or familiar and domestic scenes, require that calm- 
ness and native ease both of manner and of voice, which is suit- 
ed to the peculiarity of existing character. The following dia- 
logue between two well bred gentlemen is a specimen of polite 
conversation, which,as it awakens no passion, should be read with 
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eee 
a sedate countenance, in the common colloquial key, and ‘with 
no other variation of tone than is sufficient to mark the different 
speakers. 











~ Belcour and Stockwell. 


Stock, Mr. Belcour, I am rojoiced to see you; you are welcome to Eng- 
land. 

Bel. 1 thank you heartily, good Mr. Stockwell; you and I have long con- 
versed at a distance, now we are met; and the pleasure this meeting gives me, 
amply compensates for the perils I have run through in accomplishing it. 

Stock. What perils, Mr. Belcour? I could not have thought you would 
have met with a bad passage at this time o’year., 

Bel. Nor did we: courier like, we came posting to your shores upon the 
pinions of the swiftest gales that ever blew; it is upon English ground all my 
difficulties have risen; it is the passage from the river side I complain of. 

Stock. Ay, indeed! what obstructions can you have met between this and 
the river side? 

Bel. Innumerable. Your town is as full of defiles as the Island of Corsica, 
and J believe they are as obstinately defended ; so much hurry, bustle, and con- 
fusion on your quays; so many sugar casks, porter butts, and common coun- 
cil men, in your streets, that unless a man marched with artillery in his front, 
it is more than the labour of a Hercules can effect to make any tolerable way 
through your town. 

Stock. I am sorry you have been so incommoded, 

Bel. Why indeed it was all my own fault, accustomed to a land of slaves, 
and out of patience with the whole tribe of custom-house extortioners, boat- 
men, tide-waiters, and water bailiffs, that beset me on all sides, worse than a 
swarm of musquittoes, I proceeded a little too roughly to brush them away 
with my rattan; the sturdy rogues took this in dudgeon, and beginning to re- 
bel, the mob took different sides, and a furious scuffle ensued, in the course 
of which my person and apparel suffered so much that I was obliged to step 
into the first tavern to refit, before I could make my approaches in any decent 
trim, 

Stock. Well, Mr. Belcour, it is a rough sample you have had of my coun- 
trymen’s spirit; but I trust you will not think the worse of them for it. 

Bel. Not at all; not at all; I like them the better. Were I only a visitor I 
might perhaps, wish them a little more tractable; but as a fellow subject and 
a sharer in their freedom, I applaud their spirit, tho’ I feel the effects of it in 
every bone of my skin—Well Mr. Stockwell, for the first time in my life, here 
am I in England, at the fountain head of pleasure, in the land of beauty, of arts 
and elegancies. My happy stars have given me a good estate, and the con- 
spiring winds have blown me hither to spend it. 
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Stock. To use it, not to waste it, I should hope; to treat it Mr Belcour, not 
as a vassal over whom you have a despotic power, but as a subject which you 
are bound to govern with a temperate and restrained authority. 
Bel. True, Sir; most truly said; mine’s a commission, not a right.“While I 
have hands to hold, I will hold them open to all mankind. But, sir, my passions 


are my masters, they take me where they will; and oftentimes they leave to- 


reason and virtue nothing but my wishes and my sighs, 

Stock. Come, come, the man who can accuse corrects himself. 

Bel. Ah! that is an office I am weary of, I wish a friend would take it up, 
I would to heaven you had leisure for the employ! but did you drive a trade 
to the four corners of the world, you would not find the task so toilsome as to 
keep me free from faults. 

Stock. Well I am not discouraged: this candour tells me I should not have 
the fault of self-conceit to combat; that, at least, is not among the number. 

Bel. No. If knew that man on earth who thought more humbly of me than 
I do of myself, I would take up his opinion and forego my own. 

Stock. And were I to chuse a pupil it should be one of your complexion: so 
if you will come along with me we will agree upon your admission, and enter 
upon a course of lectures directly. 

Bel. With all my heart. 


West Inpran. 
Comparc this, with the impassioned addresses in the following 
dialogue ; and the necessary diversity of tone, of countenance, and 
of gesture, will be strikingly evident; more especially if you at- 
tempt to read it in the same dispassionate manner as the dialorue 
between Belcour and Stockwell should either be read or reci- 
ted. 7 
In Congreve’s Mourning Bride, the dialogue between Alme- 
ria and Leonora in the aisle of the temple, exhibits a striking 
contrast to the calm colloquy between Belcour and Stockwell: 
*tis impossible to read it without experiencing the mingled emo- 
tions of terror, grief, astonishment, and almost frantic joy, and if 
pronounced with appropriate expression, cannot fail to excite 


those passions in the breasts of the hearers. Of the discription of ' 


the temple, Dr. Johnson uscd to say, that it was the finest poeti- 
cal passage he had ever read, and that he recollected none in 
Shakspeare like it. 


Act 2,Screne 3. 
Almeria and Leonora. 
Alm. It was a fanci’d noise, for all is hush’d. 
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Leo. It bore the accent of a human voice. 
/ilm. It was thy fear or else some transient wind 
Whistling thro’ hollows of this vaulted aisle. We'll listen— 
Leo. Hark! 
Alm. No, all is hush’d, and still as death—’tis dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose antient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aking sight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my tremb’ling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice ;—my own affrights me with its echoes. 
Leo. Let us return, the horror of this place 
And silence, will increase your melancholy. 
Alm. It may my fears, but cannot add to that. 
No. I will on: shew me Anselmo’s tomb.— 
Lead me o’er bones and skulls and mould’ring earth 
Of human bodies; for Pll mix with them, 
Or wind me in the shroud of some pale corse 
Yet green in earth, rather than be the bride 
Of Garcia’s more detested bed: that thought 
Exerts my spirit, and my present fears 
Are lost in dread of greater ill) Then shew me, 
Lead me, for ’m bolder grown; lead on 
Where I may kneel, and pay my vows again 
To him, to heav’n, and my Alphonso’s soul, 
Leo. Behold the sacred vault, within whose womb 
The poor remains of good Anselmo rest, 
‘Yet fresh and unconsumed by time or worms. 
What do I see? O heav’n! either my eyes 
Are false or still the marble door remains 
Unclos’d; the iron grates that lead to death 
Beneath, are still wide stretch’d upon their hinge, 
And staring on us with unfolded leaves. 
Alm. Sure ’tis the friendly yawn of death for me; 
And that dumb mouth, significant in shew, 
Invites me to the bed, where I alone 
Shall rest; shew me the grave, where nature weary 
And long oppressed with woes and bending cares, 
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May lay the burden down, and sink in slumbers 

Of peace eternal. Death, grim death will fold 

Me in his leaden arms, and press me close 

To his cold clayie breast. My father then 

Will cease his tyranny, and Garcia too 

Will fly my pale deformity with loathing. 

My soul enlarged from its vile bonds will mount 

And range the starry orbs, and milky ways, 

Of that refulgent world where I shall swim 

In liquid light, and float on seas of bliss . 

To my Alphonso’s soul. O Joy too great! i; 

O Ecstasy of thought! help me, Anselmo, | 

Help me Alphonso! take me, reach thy hand; i 

To thee, to thee I call, to thee, Alphonso, ; ‘ 

O, Alphonso! 

Enter Osmyn ascending from the tomb. 

Osm. Who calls that wretched thing that was Alphonso ! 
Alm. Angels! and all the hosts of heav’n support me! 
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Osm. Whence is that voice, whose shrillness from the grave 
And growing to his father’s shroud, roots up 
Alphonso! 

Alm. Mercy! Providence! O speak! 


= 
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Speak to it quickly, quickly; speak to me, 


ae gyre 9 a 


| 
Comfort me, help me, hold me, hide me, hide me, | 
Leonora, in thy bosom, from the light ‘ | 


<a 


And from my eyes. — 


Osm. Amasement and illusion! ‘i 
Rivet and nail me where I stand, ye pow’rs! 
That motionless I may be still deceived. 


2 le ee SR SO OO 
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Let me not stir, nor breathe, lest I dissolve 
That tender lovely form of painted air, 

So like Almeria. Ha! it sinks! it falls! 

Pll catch it ere it goes, and grasp her shade. 
Tis life! *tis warm! ’tis she! ’tis she herself! ti 
Nor dead, nor shade; but breathing and alive! je | 
It is Almeria! "tis, it is my wife.” | 


Soliloquy is a species of composition which requires peculiar at- 
tention and expression in the reading or recitation of it. ’Tis the : 
language of a man talking to himself; or rather, answering some | i 
question, or revolving and reasoning upon seme proposition which 
has been presented to his mind. It must therefore be pronounced 
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in a lower tone than colloquial language generally requires; with 
an appearence of profound reflection, and of insensibility to surroun- 
ding objects. *Tis often confounded by compilers of extracts, with 
the figure called Apostrophe or Address. Thus Antony’s address 
to Cesar’s dead body, 

















O pardon me thou bleeding piece of earth, &c. 
Satan’s address to the sun, in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
O thou that with surpassing glory crown’d, &c. 


are generally cali’d Soliloquies ; whereas the term is, critically spea- 
king, applicable only to a person lost in thought and conversing with 
himself. Of this description are Hamlet’s soliloquy on death, 


To be, or not to be, &c. 
His soliloquy on his mother’s marriage, 

O that this too, too solid flesh would melt, &c. 
The soliloquy of the King in Hamlet, 


Oh! my offence is rank, it smells to heav’n! &c. 

Cato’s soliloquy on the immortality of the soul, 
It must be so! Plato, thou reas’nest well, &c. 

Cardinal Wolsey’s soliloquy on the instability of human greatness, 
Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness! &c, 


These, and similar effusions, under the definition already given, may 
properly be styled Soliloquy ; but every expression of thought or sen- 
timent produced by a solitary individual is certainly not a soliloquy. 
An address though made by such, perhaps to an inanimate object, not 
requiring that expression of countenance and depression of voice 
which is necessary in real soliloquy. 

The tone and manner in which Addresses are to be delivered, 
mustbe accommodated to the nature of the subject, the time, place, 
and circumstances. The address of Norval, for instance, to Lord 
Randolph, 


My name is Norval, &c. 


being the simple address ofa shepherd’s boy, must be pronounced 
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in avery different manner from the polished and impassioned ads 
dress of Sempronius in the Roman Senate, 











My voice is still for war, &c: 


- With respect to works of Sentiment and Imagination, the sub- 
ject matter, the language, and the species of composition, must al- 


together direct the degree of expression to be imparted both in tone 
and gesture. 

A periodical Essay in the Spectator, Rambler, or Guardian, would 
certainly not be communicated by a judicious reader with the same 
expression and force, as one of the pathetic effusions of Sterne, or 
the glowing and florid delineations of an Eastern tale. ~ 

To exemplify this, I solicit your attention to an extract from 
No. 626 of the Spectator, declared by Dr. Johnson to be one of the 
finest essays in the English Language. It is on the power, use, and 
advantage, of novelty, and was written by Mr. Grove, a dissenting 
preacher. With this celebrated piece, I will contrast as justly cele- 
bratéd a passage in the writings of Sterne, with which I shall con- 
clude my present address. 


“It may not be a useless inquiry, how far the love of novelty is the una- 
voidable growth of nature, and in what respects it is peculiarly adapted to the 
present state. To me it seems impossible that a reasonable creature should rest 
absolutely satisfied in any acquisitions whatever, without endeavouring farther; 
for, after its highest improvements, the mind hath an idea of an infinity of things 
still behind worth knowing, to the knowledge of which therefore it cannot be 
indifferent; as by climbing up a hill in the midst of a wide plain, a man hath his 
prospect enlarged, and together with that, the bounds of his desires. Upon this 
account, I cannot think he detracts from the state of the blessed, who conceives 
them to be perpetually employed in fresh researches into nature, and to eter- 
nity advancing into the fathomless depths of the divine perfections. In this 
thought there is nothing but what doth honour to these glorified spirits, pro- 
vided still it be rem@mbered, that their desire of more, proceeds not from 
their disrelishing what they possess: and the pleasure of a new enjoyment is 
not with them measured by its novelty (which is a thing merely foreign and 
accidental) but by its real intrinsic value. After an acquaintance of many 
thousand years with the works of God, the beauty and magnificence of the 
creation fills them with the same pleasing wonder and profound awe, which 
Adam felt when he first opened his eyes upon this glorious scene. Truth cap- 
tivates with unborrowed charms, and whatever hath once given satisfaction 
will always do it; in all which they have manifestly the advantage of us, who 
are so much governed by sickly and changeable appetites, that we can with 
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the greatest coldness behold the stupendous displays of omnipotence, and be in 
transports at the puny essay of human skill; throw aside speculations of the 
sublimest nature, and vastest importance into some obscure corner of the mind, 
to make room for new notions of no consequence at all; are even tired of health 
because not enlivened with alternate pain; and prefer the first reading of an 
indifferent author, to the second or third perusal of one whose merit and re- 
putation are established. 

. “Our being thus formed serves many useful purposes in the present state. It 
contributes not a little to the advancement of learning. It is with knowledge as 
with wealth; the pleasure of which lics more in making endless additions, than 
in taking a review of our old store.” 


In this composition there is Sentiment, Imagination, and even 
Sublimity of thought; yet, from its simplicity of style, and want 
of pathos, the reading of it in an expressive, energetic manner, 
would be as absurd as the reading of the following extract 
from Sterne’s Tristram Shandy would be without it. 


«The corporal— . 


— Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of genius—for he was your kinsman : 
—weed his grave clean, ye men of goodness—for he was your brother.—Oh! 
corporal had I thee but now,—now that Iam able to give thee a dinner and 
protection,—how would I cherish thee! thou shouldst wear thy Montero cap 
every hour of the day, and every day of the week, and when it was worn out 
I would purchase thee a couple like it—But, alas! alas! alas! now that I can 
do this,—the occasion is lost—for thou art gone;—thy genius fled up to the 
stars from whence it came ;—and that warm heart of thine with all its gene- 
rous and open vessels compressed into a clod of the valley. 

—* But what—what is this to that future and dreaded page, where I look to- 
wards the velvet pall, decorated with the military ensigns of thy master—the 
first—the foremost of created beings: where I shall see thee, faithful servant, lay- 
ing his sword and scabbard, with a trembling hand, across his coffin, and then 
returning, pale as ashes to the door, to take his mourning horse by the bridle 
to follow his hearse as he directed thee ;—where—all my father’s systems shall 
be baffled by his sorrows; and, in spite of his philosophy, I shall behold him 
as he inspects the lacquered plate, twice taking his spectacles from off his 
nose to wipe away the dew which nature has shed upon them—when I see 
him cast in the rosemary with an air of disconsolation, which cries through my 
ears,—O Toby! in what corner of the world shall I find thy fellow? 

—“ Gracious powers! which erst have opened the lips of the dumb in his dis- 
tress, and made the tongue of the stammerer speak plain—when I shall arrive 
at this dreaded page, deal not with me then, with a stinted hand.” 
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He who would read this extract in the same manner as he would 
the preceding, must be altogether void of sentiment and sen- 
sibility. | 

Mynext lecture willrelate to the different figures of speech, and 
the peculiar method of justly communicating to each its proper 
expression both, in reading and recitation. 








/ 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Extract of a letter from Lexington. 


Since the departure of our friend THe AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGIs?T on 
this western expedition, inquiries have been made respecting him, which, by 
their frequency and earnestness evince a solicitude for his welfare, highly 
creditable to him, and indeed not a little to those who made them. It was na- 
tural for the public who have been delighted and instructed by his labours, 
and for his friends who know his personal worth, to be anxious for him while 
employed in an enterprize of much hardship, and considerable danger. Par- 
taking largely in that anxiety, our pleasure is greater than we can well express 
in being able to announce, that intelligence has been received of his arrival in 
safety and improved health at Lexington in Kentucky. 

While wandering through the desolation of our remote western territories 
in pursuit of the means further to enrich the natural history of this country; 
our Ornithologist’s heart untrayelled fondly turned to the friends he left behind 
him, and in his unaccommodated condition, he wrote a letter, from which we 
have taken the following extract. The perusal of it will no doubt afford our 
readers that satisfaction which all who have the slightest pretensions to taste 
must feel in contemplating a picture recommended by strength and correct- 
ness of outline, and by a truth in the colourmg which none but an artist who 
had taken aclose and accurate survey of Nature, in her minutest details, could 
possibly bestow. 

Lexington, April 4, 1810. 
My DEAR SIR, 

Havine now reached the second stage of my bird-catching 
expedition, I willingly sit down to give you some account of my 
adventures and remarks since leaving Pittsburg; by the aid of a 
good map and your usual stock of patience you will be able to 


listen to my story, and trace all my wanderings. Though generally 
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dissuaded from venturing by myself on so long a voyage down the 
Ohio, in an open skiff, I considered this mode, with all its incon- 
veniencies, as the most favourable to my researches, and the most 
suitable to my funds, and I determined accordingly. Two days be- 
fore my departure the Alleghany river was one wide torrent of 
broken ice, and I calculated on experiencing considerable difficul- 
ties on this score. My stock of provisions consisted of some biscuit 
and cheese, and a bottle of cordial presented me by a gentleman of 
Pittsburg; my gun-trunk and great coat occupied one end of the 
boat, I had a small tin occasionally to bale her and to take my beve- 
rage from the Ohio with, and bidding adieu to the smoky confines 
of Pitt, I lanched into the stream and soon winded away among 
the hills that every where inclose this noble river. The weather was 
warm and serene, and the river like a mirror, except where floating 
masses of ice spotted its surface, and which required some care to 
steer clear of; but these to my surprise in less than a day’s sailing 
totally disappeared. Far from being concerned at my new situation, 
I felt my heart expand with joy at the novelties which surrounded 
me; I listened with pleasure to the whistling of the red-bird on the 
bank as I passed, and contemplated the forest scenery as it receded, 
with increasing delight. The smoke of the numerous sugar camps, 
rising lazily among the mountains, gave great effect to the varying 
landscape ; and the grotesque log cabbins that here and there open- 
ed from the woods were diminished into mere dog-houses by the 
sublimity of the impending mountains. If you suppose to yourself 
two parallel ranges of forest covered hiils, whose irregular summits 
are seldom more than three or four miles apart, winding through an 
immense extent of country, and inclosing a river half a mile wide, 
which alternately washes the steep declivity on one side, and leaves 
a rich flat forest clad bottom on the other, of a mile or so in breadth, 
you will have a pretty correct idea of the appearance of the Ohio. 
The banks of these rich flats are from twenty to sixty and eighty 
feet high, and even these last were within a few ieet of being over- 
flowed in December 1808, ae | 
I now stripped, with alacrity, to my new avocation. The current 
went about two and a half miles an hour, and I added about three 
and a half miles more to the boat’s way with my oars. In the 
course of the day I passed a number of arks, or as they are 
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usually called Kentucky boats, loaded with what it must be ac- 
knowledged are the most valuable commodities of a country ; viz. 
men, women and children, horses and ploughs, flour, millstones, &c. | 3 
Several of these floating caravans were loaded with store goods 

for the supply of the settlements through which they passed, having ) 
a counter erected, shawls, muslins, &c. displayed, and every thing 
ready for transacting business. On approaching a settlement they 
blow a horn or tintrumpet, which announces to the inhabitants their 
arrival. I boarded many of these arks, and felt much interested at 
the sight of so many human beings migrating like birds of pas- 
sage to the luxuriant regions of the south and west. ‘These arks 
are built in the form of a parallelogram, being from twelve to four- 
teen feet wide, and from forty to seventy feet long, covered above, 
rowed only occasionally by two oars before, and steered by a long 
and powerful one fixed above as in the annexed sketch. 
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The barges are taken up along shore by setting poles at the 
rate of twenty miles or so a day; the arks cost about one hundred 
and fifty cents per foot, according to their length, and when they 
reach their places of destination, seldom bring more than one- 
sixth their original cost. These arks descend from all parts of 
the Ohio and its tributary streams, the Alleghany, Monongahela, 
Muskingum, Sciota, Miami, Kentucky, Wabash, &c. &c. in the 
months of March, April, and May particularly, with goods, pro- 
duce and emigrants, the two former for markets along the river, ri) 
or at New Orleans, the latter for various parts of Kentucky, Ohio, .f 
and the Indiana Territory. I now return to my own expedition. 
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I rowed twenty odd miles the first spell, and found I should be able 
to stand it perfectly well. About an hour after night I put up ata 
miserable cabin, fifty-two miles from Pittsburg, where I slept on 
what I supposed to be corn-stalks, or something worse; so prefer- 
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ring the smooth bosom of the Ohio to this drush heap, I got up 
long before day, and being under no apprehension of losing my 
way 1 again pushed eut into the stream. The landscape on each 
side, lay in one mass of shade, but the grandeur of the projecting . 
headlands and vanishing points, or lines, were charmingly reflected 
in the smooth glassy surface below. I could only discover when 
I was passing a clearing by the crowing of cocks; and now and 
then in more solitary places the big horned:owl made a most 
hideous hollowing that echoed among the mountains. In this 
lonesome manner, with full leisure for observation and reflec- 
tion, exposed to hardships all day, and hard births all night, to 
storms of rain, hail and snow, for it froze severely almost every 
night, I persevered, from the 24th of February to Sunday even- 
ing March 17th, when I moored my skiff safely in Bear Grass 
Creek, at the Rapids ef the Ohio, after a voyage of seven hun- 
dred and twenty miles. My hands suffered the most; and it will 
be some weeks yet before they recover their former feeling and 
flexibility. It would be the task of a month to detail all the par- 
ticulars of my numerous excursions, in every direction from 
the river. In Steubenville, Charlestown and Wheeling I found 
some friends. At Marietta I visited the celebrated remains of 
Indian fortifications, as they are improperly called, which cover 
a large space of ground on the banks of the Muskingum. Seven- 
ty miles above this, at a place called Big Grave Creek, I exami- 
ned some extraordinary remains of the same kind there. The 
Big Grave is three hundred paces round at the base, seventy 
feet perpendicular, and the top, which is about fifty feet over 
has sunk iz, forming a regular concavity, three or four feet 
deep. This tumulus is in the form of a cone, and the whole, as 
well as its immediate neighbourhood, is covered with a venera- 
ble growth of forest four or five hundred years old, which gives 
ita most singular appearance. In clambering around its steep 
sides I found a place where a large white oak had been lately 
blown down, and had torn up the earth to the depth of five or 
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six feet. In this place I commenced digging, and continued to 
labour for about an hour, examining every handful of earth with 
great care, but except some shreds of earthen ware made of a 
coarse kind of gritty clay, and considerable pieces of charcoal, I 
found nothing else; but a person of the neighbourhood present- 
ed me with some beads fashioned out of a kind of white stone, 
which were found in digging on the opposite side of this gigan- 
tic mound, where I found the hole still remaining. The whole 
of an extensive plain a short distance from this is marked out 
with squares, oblongs and circles, one of which comprehends 
several acres. The embankments by which they are distin- 
guished are still two or three feet above the common level of 
the field. The Big Grave is the property of a Mr. Tomlinson, 
or Tumblestone, who lives near, and who would not expend 
three cents to see the whole sifted before his face. I endeayour- 
ed to work on his avarice by representing the probability that 
it might contain valuable matters, and suggested to him a mode 
by which a passage might be cut into it level with the bottom, 
and by excavation and arching a most noble cellar might be 
formed for keeping his turnips and potatoes. “ All the turnips 
and potatoes I shall raise this dozen years,” said he, “ would not 
pay the expense.” This man is no antiquarian or theoretical 
farmer, nor much ofa practical one either I fear; he has about 
two thousand acres of the best land, and just makes out to live. 
Near the head of what is called the Long Reach, I called on a 
certain Michael Cressap, son to the noted colonel Cressap, men- 
tioned in Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. From him I received 
the head of a paddle fish, the largest ever seen in the Ohio, 
which I am keeping for Mr. Peale, with various other curiosities. 
I took the liberty of asking whether Logan’s accusation of his. 
father having killed a// his family, had any truth in it; but he 
replied that, it had not. Logan, he said, had been misinformed ; 
he detailed to me all the particulars which are too long for re- 
petition, and concluded by informing me that his father died 
early in the revolutionary war of the camp fever, near New-York. 

Marietta stands on a swampy plain, which has evidently once 
been the ancient bed of the Muskingum, and is still occasionally 
inundated to the depth of five or six feet. A Mr. Putnam, son 
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to the old general of Bunker’s Hill memory, and a Mr. Gillman 
and Fearing are making great exertions here, in introducing 
and multiplying the race of Merinos. The two latter gentlemen 
are about establishing works by steam for carding and spinning 
wool, and intend to carry on the manufactory of broadcloth ex- 
tensively. Mr. Gillman is a gentleman of taste and wealth, and 
has no doubts of succeeding. Something is necessary to give 
animation to this place, for since the building of ships has been 
abandoned here, the place seems on the decline. 

The current of the Muskingum is very rapid, and the ferry 
boat is navigated across in the following manner. A strong cable 
is extended from bank to bank, forty or fifty feet above the sur- 
face of the river,and fastened tight at each end. Orthis cable are 
two loose running blocks; one rope from the bow of the boat is 
fastened to the first of these blocks, and another from the after 
part of the boat to the second block, and by lengthening this 
last a diagonal direction is given to the boat’s head, a little up 
stream, and the current striking forcibly and obliquely on her 
aft, she is hurried forward with amazing velocity without any 
manual labour whatever. I passed Blannerhasset’s island after 
night, but the people were burning brush, and by the light I had 
a distinct view of the mansion house, which is but a plain frame 
of no great dimensions. It is now the property of a Mr. Miller 
from Lexington, who intends laying it chiefly in hemp. It is 
nearly three miles long, and contains about three hundred acres, 
half of which is in cultivation, but like all the rest of the nume- 
rous islands of the Ohio, is subject to inundations. At Galliopo- 
lis, which stands upon a high plain, and contains forty or fifty 
scattered houses, I found the fields well fenced and well culti- 
vated, peach and apple orchards numerous,- and a considerable 
appearance of industry. One half of the original French settlers 
have removed to a tract of land opposite the mouth of Sandy 
River. This town has one store and two taverns; the mountains 
press into within a short distance of the town. I found here ano- 
ther Indian mound planted with peach trees. On Monday March 
5th, about ten miles below the mouth of the great Sciota, where 
IT saw the first flock of peroquets, I encountered a violent storm 
of wind and rain, which changed to hail and snow, blowing 
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down trees and limbs in all directions, so that for immediate 
preservation I was obliged to steer out into the river which 
rolled and foamed like a sea, and filled my boat nearly half full 
of water, and it was with the greatest difficulty I could make 
the least headway. It continued to snow violently until dusk, 
when I at length made good my landing at a place on the Ken- 
tucky shore, where I had perceived a cabin; and here I spent 
the evening in learning the art and mystery of bear-treeing, 
wolf-trapping and wild-cat hunting, from afi old professor. But 
notwithstanding the skill of this great master, the country here 
is swarming with wolves and wild-cats, black and brown; ac- 
cording to this hunter’s own confession he had lost sixty pigs 
since Christmas last, and all night long the distant howling of 
the wolves kept the dogs in a perpetual uproar of barking. This 
man was one of those people called squatters, who neither pay 
rent nor own land, but keep roving on the frontiers, advancing 
as the tide of civilized population approaches. They are the 
immediate successors of the savages, and far below them in 
good sense and good manners, as well as comfortable accommo- 
dations. An engraved representation of one of their cabins 
would form a striking embellishment to the pages of The Port 
Folio, as a specimen of the frst order of American Architecture. 
Nothing adds more to the savage grandeur and picturesqué 
effect of the scenery along the Ohio than these miserable huts 
of human beings, lurking at the bottom of a gigantic growth of 
timber that I have not seen equalled in any other part of the 
United States. And it is truly amusing to observe how dear 
and how familiar habit has rendered those privations which 
must have been first the offspring of necessity. Yet none pride 
themselves more on their possessions. The inhabitants of these 
forlorn sheds will talk to you with pride of the richness of their 
soil, of the excellence and abundance of their country, of the 
healthiness of their climate, and the purity of their waters, while 
the only bread you find among them is of Indian corn coarse- 
ly ground in a horse-mill with half the grains unbroken; even 
their cattle are destitute of stables and hay, and look like mo- 
ving skeletons; their own houses worse than pig-styes; their 
clothes an assemblage of rags, their faces yellow, and lank 
VOL. III. 38 
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with disease, and their persons covered with filth, and frequently 
garnished with the humours of the Scotch fiddle, from which 
dreadful amusement by the mercy of God I have been most mira- 
culously preserved. Ail this is the effect of laziness. The corn is 
thrown into the ground in the spring, and the pigs turned into the 
woods, where they multiply like rabbits. The labour of the squatter 
is now over till fall, and he spends the winter in eating pork, cab- 
bage and hoe-cakes. What a contrast to the neat farm and snug 
cleanly habitation of the industrious settler that opens their green 
fields, their stately barns, gardens and orchards to the gladdened 
eye of the delighted stranger: 

At a place called Salt Lick I went ashore to see the salt works, 
and to learn whether the people had found any further remains of 
an animal of the ox kind, one of whose horns, of a prodigious size, 
was discovered here some years ago, and is in the possession of 
Mr. Peale. They make here about one thousand bushels weekly, 
which sells at one dollar and seventy-five cents per bushel. The 
wells are from thirty to fifty feet deep, but nothing curious has 
lately been dug up. I landed at Maysville, or Limestone, where a 
considerable deal of business is done in importation for the inte- 
rior of Kentucky. It stands ona high narrow plain between the 
mountains and the river, which is fast devouring the bank, and 








encroaching on the town; part of the front street is gone already, 
and unless some effectual means are soon taken the whole must go 
by piecemeal. This town contains about one hundred houses, chiefly 
log and frames. From this place I set out on foot for Washington. 
On the road at the height of several hundred feet above the present 
surface of the river, I found prodigious quantities of petrified shells 
of the small cockle and fan-shaped kind, but whether marine re- 
mains or not am uncertain. I have since found these petrified con- 
eretions of shells universal all over Kentucky wherever I have 
been. The rocks look as if one had collected heaps of broken shells 
and wrought them up among clay, then hardened it into stone. 
These rocks lie universally in horizontal strata. A farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Washington assured me, that from seven acres - 
he reaped at once eight thousand weight of excellent hemp, fit for 
market. 

Amidst very tempestuous weather I reached the town of Cin- 
einnati, which does honour to the name of the old Roman, and is 
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the neatest and handsomest situated place I have seen since I left 
Philadelphia. You must know that during an unknown series of 
ages the river Ohio has gradually sunk several hundred feet below 
its former bed, and has left on both: sides occasionally what are 
called the first or nearest, and the second or next high bank, which 











is never overflown. 

The town of Cincinnati occupies two beautiful plains, one on 
the first, and the other on the second bank, and contains upwards 
of five hundred houses, the greater proportion of which are of 
brick. One block house is all that remains of Fort Washington. 
The river Licking comes in from the opposite shore, where the 
town of Newport of forty or fifty houses, and a large arsenal and 
barracks are lately erected. Here I met with a judge Turner, a 
man of extraordinary talents, well known to the literati of Phila- 
delphia. He exerted himself in my behalf with all the ardor of an 
old friend. A large Indian mound in the vicinity of this town has 
been lately opened by a doctor Drake, who showed me the collec- 
tion of curiosities which he had found in that and others. In the 
centre of this mound he also found a large fragment of earthen 
ware, such as I found at the Big Grave, which is a pretty strong 
proof that these works have been erected by a people, if not the 
same, differing little from the present race of Indians, whose frag- 
ments of earthen ware dug up about their late towns correspond 
exactly with these. Twenty miles below this I passed the mouth of 
the Great Miami, which rushes in from the north, and is a large 
and stately river, preserving its pure waters uncontaminated for 
many miles with those of the Ohio, each keeping their respective 
sides of the channel. I rambled up the banks of this river for four 
or five miles, and in my return shot a turkey. I also saw five or six 
deer in a drove, but they were too light heeled for me. 

In the afternoon of the 15th I entered Big Bone Creek, which 
being passable only about a quarter of a mile, I secured my 
boat and left my baggage under the care of a decent family near, 
and set out on foot five miles through the woods for the Big 
Bone Lick, that great antediluvian rendezvous of the American 
elephants. This place which lies “ far in the windings of a shel- 
tered vale,”’ afforded me a fund of amusement in shooting ducks 
aud peroquets (of which last I skinned twelve, and brought off 
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two slightly wounded) and in examining the ancient buffalo 
roads to this great licking place. Mr. Colquhoun, the proprie- 
tor, was not at home, but his agent and manager entertained me 
as well as he was able, and was much amused with my enthusi- 
asm. This place is a low valley everywhere surrounded by high 
hills; in the centre, by the side of the creek is a quagmire of 
near an acre, from which and another smaller one below, the 
chief part of these large bones have been taken; at the latter pla- 
ces I found numerous fragments of large bones lying scattered 
about. In pursuing a wounded duck across this quagmire, I had 
nearly deposited my carcass among the grand congregation of 
mammoths below, having sunk up to the middle and had hard 
struggling to get out. As the proprietor intends to dig in va- 
rious places this scason for brine, and is a gentleman of educa- 
tion and intelligence, I have strong hopes that a more complete 
skeleton of that animal called the mammoth, than has yet been 
found will be procured. I laid the strongest injunctions on the 
manager to be on the look out, and to preserve every thing; I 
also left a letter for Mr: Colquhoun to the same purport, and 
am persuaded that these will not be neglected. In this neigh- 
bourhood I found, the Columbo plant in great abundance, and 
collected some of the seeds. Many of the old stalks were more 
than five feet high. I have since found it in various other parts 
of this country. In the afternoon of the next day I returned to 
my boat, replaced my baggage, and rowed twenty miles to the 
Swiss settlement, where I spent the night. These hardy and 
industrious people have now twelve acres closely and cleanly 
planted with vines from the Cape of Good Hope. They last year 
made seven hundred gallons of wine, and expect to make three 
times as much the ensuing season. Their houses are neat and 
comfortable, they have orchards of peach and apple trees, be- 
sides a great number of figs, cherries, and other fruit trees, of 
which they are very curious. They are of opinion that this part 
of the Indiana Territory is as well suited as any part of France 
for the cultivation of the vine, but the vines they say require 
different management here from what they were accustomed to 
in Switzerland: I purchased a bottle of their last vintage, and 
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drank to all your healths as long as it lasted in going down the 
river. Seven miles below this I passed the mouth of Kentucky 
river, which has a formidable appearance. I observed twenty or 
thirty scattered houses on its upper side and a few below, many 
of the former seemingly in a state of decay. It rained on me 
alinost the whole of this day, and I was obliged to row hard and 
drink healths to keep myself comfortable. My birds’ skins were 
wrapt up in my great coat, and my own had to sustain a com- 
plete drenching, -which, however, had no bad effects. ‘This 
evening I lodged at the most wretched hovel I had yet seen. 
The owner, a meagre diminutive wretch, soon began to let me 
know of how much consequence he had formerly been; that he 
had gone through all the war with general Washington—had 
become one of his ife-guards, and had sent many a British sol- 
dier to his long home. As I answered him with indifference, to 
interest me the more he began to detail anecdotes of his won- 
derful exploits; “One grenadier,” said he, “had the impudence 
to get up on the works and to wave his cap in defiance; my 
commander [ general Washington I suppose | says to me, “Dick, 
cant you pepper that there fellow for me?” “ Please your ho- 
nour, says I, I’ll try at it; so I took a fair, cool and steady aim, 
and touched my trigger. Up went his heels like a turkey! down 
he tumbled! one buckshot had entered Aere and another here 
[laying a finger on each breast | and the bullet found the way to 
his brains right through his forehead. By —- he was a noble 








looking fellow!’? Though I believed every word of this to be a 
lie, yet I could not but look with disgust on the being who utter- 
ed it. This same miscreant pronounced a long prayer before sup- 
per, and immediately after called out in a splutter of oaths for the 
pine splinters to be held to let the gentleman see. Such a far- 
rago of lies, oaths, prayers, and politeness, put me ina good 
humour in spite of myself. The whole herd of this filthy kennel 
were in perpetual motion with the itch, so having procured a 
large fire to be made, under pretence of habit I sought for the 
softest plank, placed my trunk and great coat at my head, and 
stretched myself there till morning. I set out early and passed 
several arks. A number of turkies which I observed from time 
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to time on the Indiana shore, made me lose half the morning in 
search of them. On the Kentucky shore I was also decoyea by 
the same temptations, but never could approach near enough to 
shoot one of them. These affairs detained me so that I was du- 
bious whether I should be able to reach Louisville that night. 
Night came on and I could hear nothing of the Falls; about 
eight I first heard the roaring of the Rapids, and as it increased 
I was in hopes of every moment seeing the lights of Louisville; 
but no lights appeared, and the noise seemed now within less 
than half a mile of me. Seriously alarmed lest I might be drawn 
into the suction of the Falls, I cautiously coasted along shore, 
which was full of sxags and sawyers, and at length with great 
satisfaction opened Bear Grass Creek, where I secured my skiff 
to a Kentucky boat, and loading myself with my baggage, I gro- 
ped my way through a swamp up to the town. The next day I 
sold my skiff for exactly half what it cost me; and the man who 
bought it wondered why I gave it such a droll Indian name 
(The Ornithologist) “some old chief or warrior I suppose,” 
says he. This day I walked down along shore to Shippingport, 
to take a view of these celebrated Rapids, but they fell far short 
of my expectation. I should have no hesitation in going down 
them ina skiff. The Falls of Oswego, in the state of New-York, 
though on a smaller scale, are far more dangerous and formi- 
dable in appearance. Though the river was not high, I observed 
two arks and a barge run them with great ease and rapidity. 
The Ohio here is something more than a mile wide, with seve- 
ral islands interspersed; the channel rocky, and the islands 
heaped with drift wood. The whole fall in two miles is less than 
twenty-four feet. The town of Louisville stands on a high second 
bank, and is about as large as Frankfort, having a number of 
good brick buildings and valuable stores. The situation would 
be as healthy as any on the river, but for the numerous swamps 
and ponds that intersect the woods in its neighbourhood. These 
from their height above the river might all be drained and 
turned into cultivation; but every man here is so intent on the 
immediate making of money that they have ncither time nor 
disposition for improvements, even where the article health is 
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at stake. A man here told me that last fall he had fourteen sick 
in his own family. On Friday the 24th, I left my baggage with 
a merchant of the place to be forwarded by the first wagon, and 
set out on foot for Lexington, seventy-two miles distant. I pas- 
sed through Middletown and Shelbyville, both inconsiderable 
places. Nine-tenths of the country is in forest; the surface un- 
dulating into gentle eminences and declivities, between each of 
which generally runs a brook over loose flags of limestone. 
The soil, by appearance, is of the richest sort, immense fields 
of Indian corn, high excellent fences, few grain fields, many 
log houses, and those ofthe meaner sort. I observed few apple 
orchards, but several very thriving peach ones. An appearance 
of slovenliness is but too general about their houses, barns, and 








barn-yards. Negroes are numerous; cattle and horses lean, par- 
ticularly the former, who appear as if struggling with starvation 
for their existence. The woods are swarming with pigs, pi- 
geons, squirrels and woodpeckers. The pigs are universally 
fat, owing to the great quantity of mast this year. Walking 
here in wet weather is most execrable, and is like travelling on 
soft soap; a few days of warm weather hardens this again al- 
most into stone. Want of bridges is the greatest inconvenience 
to a foot traveller here. Between Shelbyville and Frankfort, ha- 
ving gone out of my way to see a pigeon roost (which by the by 
is the greatest curiosity I have seen since leaving home) I wa- 
ded a deep creek called Benson, nine or ten times. I spent 
several days in Frankfort, and in rambling among the stupendous 
cliffs of Kentucky river. On Thursday evening I entered Lex- 
ington. But I cannot do justice to these subjects at the conclu- 
sion of a letter, which in spite of all my abridgments, has far 
exceeded in length what I first intended. My next will be from 
Nashville. I shall then have seen a large range of Kentucky, 
and be more able to give you a correct delineation of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. In descending the Ohio, I amused myself 
with a poetical narrative of my cxpedition, which I have called 
“ The Pilgrim,” an extract from which shall close this long and 
I am afraid tiresome letter. 
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THE PILGRIM, A POEM; 


Descriptive of a voyage and journey from Pittsburg to New-Orleans, 
In the Spring of 1810. 


«“ Adieu the social sweets of home ! 
The voice of friend! the kindred eye! 
Condemn’d through distant lands to roam, 
I bless you with my parting sigh! 


“ Through western forests deep and drear 
Far from the haunts of Science thrown, 
My long laborious course I steer 
Alone, unguided, and unknown. 


“ Farewell!” he cry’d; the glistening tear 
That gather’d fast on either eye, 

Dimm’d the last parting look so dear, 
Till manlier feelings bade him fly. 


With gun across his shoulder thrown, 
O’er Alpine regions wild and vast, 
With gloomy haggard pines o’ergrown, 

The solitary pilgrim past. 


And now immur’d ’midst many a cliff 
On1o’s princely flood appears; 

And snug within his little skiff 
Our pilgrim down the current steers. 


No lucre-hunting wight was he, 
Intent alone on greed of gain; 

The noblest charms he still could see 
In Nature’s scenes and living train. 


The flood his gliding bark that bore, 
Whose stream a course majestic keeps; 

Collects from various states its store, 

And through a length of regions sweeps; 
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Its flat rich banks, few cities nigh— 
Its rough indented mountains steep ; 

Its smoking huts and headlands high, 
Reflected downwards in the deep, 


To him gave raptures every morn; 
And as he clear’d each opening bend, 

He hail’d the boatman’s mellow horn, 
And saw the floating arks descend. 


The ducks that swarm’d each opening run, 
The eagles sailing high in pride, 

Fell at the thunders of his gun, 
And prostrate floated on the tide. 


He gaz’d on each gigantic wood, 

That tow’r-like from the margin rose; 
He mark’d each tributary flood 

That to this noble river flows. 


And when the air was all serene, 
He sought some smooth and pebbly shore; 
Thence rang’d the lofty woods between, 
Their deep recesses to explore. 


He stoop’d each rising plant to view, 
He culi’d each rare and curious ore; 
For all to him was great, was new, 
A vast, and an exhaustless store. 


He listened to each warbling throat, 
That twitt’red from the budding spray, 
And blest the red-bird’s mellow note 
At dawning and at setting day. 


When dark tempestuous winds arose, 
And driving snows obscur’d the air, 
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Or when the dashing surges froze 
Upon his hands and clotted hair, 


He scorn’d the shrinking soul of slaves, 
He swept his oars and rais’d the song, 

And wrestled with the winds and waves 
To bear his struggling bark along. 


He saw the shaggy hills glide by, 
He heard the szags and sawyers roar; 
And when the rolling waves rose high, 
He trac’d the steep and shelter’d shore. 


When Night descended grim and slow, 
He sought the squatter’s wretched shed, 

Where deaden’d round, in tow’ring show, 
Vast pillar’d trunks their ruins spread. 


There o’er the loose luxuriant soil, 
That some few ragged rails inclose, 
Unhonour’d by the hand of Toil, 


A growth of weeds enormous rose. 


His hut of logs, untrimm’d, unbeam’d, 
Where nail nor window hole were seen; 
Without, a cavern’d ruin seem’d, 
But frown’d a fouler cave within. 


One bed, where nightly kennel’d all, 
Its foul and towz’led rags display’d; 

A broken chest, where kittens crawl— 
A pot that pigs a shelter made. 


The low, wet roof unseam’d and rude, 
Receiv’d the rain in many a rill ; 

The chimney.sides ail open stood— 

The loosen’d floor was rattling still. 
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With tatter’d hat, and beard unshorn, 
And face inlaid with dirt and soot: 
And hunting shirt defil’d and torn, 
And feet unbless’d with shoe or boot, 


The squatter by his hearth unclean, 
Sat with his handspike for a cane, 
And as the shivering pigs crept in, 
He drove them through the logs again. 


And as he scratch’d, and chewd his quid, ~ 
And listen’d to the pilgrim’s tale, 

Still would the grunting guests intrude, 
And still the handspike would assail. 


Close round a gaping circle press, 

Of ragged children plump and brown, 
To gaze upon the stranger’s dress, 

And hear the wonders of the town. 


In buckskin bag, with head of axe, 
The mouldy coffee now is broke, 
The pork no store of cabbage lacks; 
The hoe-cakes on the shingle smoke. 


No cups from foreign lands are seen, 
No plates arrang’d, no table spread, 

Each dipp’d within the pot his tin, 
And slic’d his bacon on his bread. 


But HuncEr, ravenous guest! was there, 
He wav’d his spells o’er every treat, 
And gave the rough and homely fare 
A charm, that even the gods might eat; 


And Toit, blest sinnewer of the poor! 
Thy callous hand, and stubborn tread, 
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Still made the hardest cabin floor 


Refreshing as the softest bed. 











What though the wolves with mingling how], 
All night harrangued their answering brood; 
And that vile hag, the big horn’d owl, 
More hideous, hollow’d through the wood, 


Our pilgrim as he dropt to rest, 
Well pleas’d would listen to their lay, 
And as the cabin planks he prest, , 
Snore chorus to their lullaby. 


Soon as the dawn of morning broke, 
The pilgrim all his stores reshipt, 
And through the placid river’s smoke, 
With steady stroke serenely swept. 


The red-bird whistled as he past, 
The turtles deep bemoan’d around, 

The screaming jays in search of mast, 
And rattling woodpeckers resound. 


The turkey, from the tallest trees, 
Calls out the watchword to his train, 
Soon as the coming skiff he sees, 
And seeks the mountain’s side again. 


The streaming ducks in rapid file, 
Shoot o’er the surface of the flood, 

And pigeons darkening many a mile, 
Roar like a tempest o’er the wood. 


And now the source of morning beams 

| High from the shaggy mountain’s steep, 

. Upon the pilgrim’s skiff it gleams, 
, And plays upon the glassy deep: 
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And where encircling mountains bend, 
And vast primeval woods prevail, 
“He sees the pillar’d smoke ascend 
From Sugar Camp in shelter’d vale. 





































He heard the whistling rustic’s noise— 
The sounding axe—the artless song; 

The barking dog, the children’s voice— 
The clamor of the rural throng. 


Fast by the the river’s shelving side, 
He moor’d his little skiff with care, 

Where piles of floating timber ride, 
And form a shelter’d harbour there. 


Struck with the forest deep and gray, 
Where scatter’d round by mighty Time, | 
The ruins of the former lay; ‘h 


He climb’d the mouldering bank sublime, i 


Here rose the sycamores immense, 

And stretch’d their whiten’d arms around, 
From eating floods the best defence, 

And hugest of the forest found 


The sugar trees erect and tall, 

Arrang’d their stately thousands here, 
Whose trunks profusely yield to all 

The sweetening beverage of the year: 


The limpid sweets from every tree, 
' Drop in the wooden troughs below, 


Set by the entering augur free, 
And through small tubes of elder flow. 


Amid this maple forest gay, 
Where one prodigious log was rear’d, 
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The kettles rang’d in black array 
Above a raging fire appear’d. 


With wooden pails from tree to tree, 
The singing rustics walk’d their round, 

And with their mingling jokes and glee, 
The deep and hollow woods resound. 


A little hut with leaves bespread, 
To shield the rustics from the night, 
With blankets for a transient bed, 
And moss cramm’d in each crevice tight. 


To see the thickening syrrup done, 
Is still the sire and matron’s share, 
But when the evening shades draw on, 
They leave it to the damsel’s care. 


Amid the fire enlighten’d woods, 
The wanton wenches laugh and sing, 
For well each lightsome lass concludes 
Her hastening beau is on the wing. 


With startling whoop, in laughing trim, 
The hardy buckskins soon arrive, 
They fill the kettles to the brim, 
In feats of chopping wood they strive. 


The lasses from the kettles neat, 
Their vigorous sweethearts oft regale, 
With pliant lumps of sugar sweet, 
Dropp’d in the cool congealing pail. 


And while the blazing fire burns high, 
Within the hut the leaves are prest, 

Where snug as squirrels close they lie, 

And Love and Laughter know the rest. 
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“ Sweet is the sugar season dear!” 


The maids along Onto sing; 
“ Of all the seasons in the year, 
The sweetest season is the Spring.” 
(To be continued.) 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE TABLE D’HOTE, No. V. 


Self delusion. 

There is no property of human nature that excites risibility on 
fairer terms than our total blindness to those follies and vices which 
form the dark shades of our characters; which diminish and often 
times destroy the value of our good qualities; and which excite the 
pity of our friends and the ridicule and contempt of our enemies. 

From this extraordinary kind of blindness and folly, few men— 
and with deference to the ladies be it added—few women can pre- 
vend to an exemption. Hence we frequently see that persons with 
striking failings which an observer would suppose could not possibly 
escape their view for a single instant, remain as blind, deaf, and 
dumb to those blemishes, as if they belonged to the man in the 
moon, or any other of the illustrious personages with whom fancy 
or philosophy has peopled the planets. 

But ludicrous and frequently melancholy as the picture is, it ‘s 
by no means complete. It holds up to view but half of our folly on 
this point: for it too often happens that we are so extravagantly de- 
luded as to lay claim to virtues the very opposites to our every-day 
follies. Were I not disposed to let the reader employ his own ima- 
gination by looking among his acquaintances for instances, I might 
fill a page or two with corroborative cases. 

The most wonderful instance I have ever met with to illustrate 
the ideas here submitted to the readers of the Port Folio, and indeed 


the instance which has given rise to these lucubrations, is that of 


Dr. Johnson: with the extraordinary powers of his “ mighty mind,” 
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all those who have even superficially studied the literary history of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, are acquainted. Without 


professing the idolatrous veneration for him which is entertained by 


many in this country as well as in England, I firmly believe that his 
Rambler alone displays a more intimate knowledge of human na- 
ture—a more complete development of the mazes and intricacies 
of the human heart—and more striking examples to allure to virtue 


and deter from vice, than perhaps any other human production. 

Yet the mighty Johnson was absolutely blind to the most strik- 
ing defect of his character —This striking defect was rudeness, of 
which his friends occasionally felt the effects. In a familiar conversa- 
tion with his humble companion James Boswell, “ I think myself” 
—says he, “avery polite man.” The reader may very readily con- 
ceive my astonishment at reading this declaration. I rubbed my 
eyes, under the apprehension that I had made a mistake. But I 
found I had not—and that this curious proof of human weakness, 
exhibited by so great a man, was actually recorded in page 50 of the 
third volume of the American edition of the works of the great Phi- 
lologist. 

Had I met*with a claim on the part of general Arnold to loyalty 
—of Elwes to liberality—of Hume or Voltaire to religious piety —of 
Julius Cesar to meekness and freedom from ambition—or of Cali- 
gula or Nero to kindness and humanity, it would not appear much 
more surprising, than Johnson’s unqualified pretensions to the cha- 
racter not merely of a polite—but “ avery polite man.” 

Of his almost total disregard of the fundamental rules of polite- 
ness, Boswell, notwithstanding his veneration for the doctor, and zea- 
lous, and uniform defence of his character, has recorded numberless 
instances. It displayed itself on nearly every occasion wherein any 





person dared to maintain an opinion opposite to his. No degree 
of respectability of character—no ties of friendship—no rank—not 
even sex itself could secure persons guilty of this offence from ha- 
ving their feelings outraged, frequently in a very gross manner. 
For the doctor, however, some apology may be made, and I do 
not feel disposed to pass it over in silence. He was so long regarded 
as an oracle by the large and very enlightened circle of the literati 
by whom he was surrounded, and who by a slavish submission ac- 
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customed him to the exercise of the most arbitrary authority over 
their minds, that despotism produced on him the same deleterious 
effects it has ever done in the political world. 

It cannot be necessary to quote many instances to prove that 
Johnson was not “ a very polite man.” I shall confine myself to 
a single case, which is to be found in the very page which con- 
tains the doctor’s boast of his politeness. Johnson and his friend 
Boswell were in a company not accustomed to the dictatorship 
of the authorof the Rambler,and who therefore did not treat him 
with the deference and submission he was wont to receive from 
his friends. There is not, however, the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that he experienced any indecorous or uncivil usage. But 
his oracular dictatorship not being passively submitted to, he 
was put into an ill humour, and quarrelled with Boswellin the 
most unhandsome manner, so that B. had almost resolved to 
abandon him forever. To gratify the reader, I shall state the 
transaction in Boswell’s own words:—“ Upon some imaginary 
offence from me, he attacked me with such rudeness, that I was 
vexed and angry; because it gave those persons an opportunity 
of enlarging upon his supposed severity and ill treatment of 
his best friends. I was so much hurt, and had my pride so much 
roused, that I kept away from him a week; and perhaps might 
have kept away much longer, nay gone to Scotland without see- 
ing him again, had we not fortunately met, and been reconciled.” 

Etymology. 

The most extraordinary instance of etymology that I have 
ever seen, or perhaps that can be produced (not excepting Ju- 
nius or Skinner’s far-famed derivation—* lucus, a grove, a non 
lucendo,’’) is to ‘be found in Boswell’s life of Johnson. In a con- 
versation which the celebrated lexicographer had on the uncer- 
tainty of etymology, and the wonderful changes which words un- 
derwent, he stated, to illustrate his position, that jour, the French 
word for a day, was derived from the Latin Dies. This naturally 
excited the astonishment of his hearers, who could not conceive 
him to be serious, and supposed it was one of his customary ag- 
sertions, hazarded as usual to confute his antagonist, and that 
VOL. Il. Su 
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he did not himself believe what he had declared. They were 

mistaken. The doctor was perfectly serious, and convinced them 

all of the correctness of his opinion. From dies, a day, he said, 

came diurnus,daily. This was corrupted into the Italian giurno— 

and from thence, by an easy transition, came the French jour. 
‘Wonderful effrontery. 

A Mr. Eccles, after the publication of the Man of Feeling, 
pretended to be the writer of it—and, in order to make the fraud 
wear an air of plausibility, he transcribed the whole book, and 
made a number of erasures, interlineations and corrections, and 
in this state shewed it to several friends as an original produc- 
tion! 


 omemeel 


A profound and philosophical solution of a difficulty in natural 
history. 

Lord Kaimes, in his sketches, has a long dissertation on the 
different species of animals, and on the production of mongrels. 
Upon the intermixture of the various species of dogs, he makes 
this very frefound and sagacious remark: “but dogs are, by their 
nat':'re companions to men, and Providence probably has permitted 
a mixture, that every man may have a dog to his liking !”? Should 
the reader doubt whether such a fanciful motive has been ascribed 
to Providence, by so celebrated a character as lord Kaimes, he is 
referred to the first sketch, where he may fully satisfy himself. 

Logan Rock—an extraordinary fihenomenon. 

In Silliman’s Travels, just published, there is an account ofa 
wonderful phenomenon, called Logan Rock, near Penzance, in 
Cornwall. It is from admeasurement estimated at three hundred 


and twenty tons weight ;. but is so poised on the verge of a precipice 
on a base not larger than a man’s hat, that a single man may move 


it backwards and forwards like a cradle. Formerly, he says, it could. 
be moved with a single hand, now it requires a shoulder. 


‘ ye 
A grand dedication. o 

' A certain Thomas Brown, under whom doctor Johnson acquir- 

ed some of the rudiments of the English language, published a spell- 
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ing book, which he dedicated to a patron that has not been troubled 
with many such acts of civility. ‘This patron was no less a person- 
age than—the Universe. 








: A magnificent work. 

The canal called “The New River,” undertaken for the pur- 
pose of supplying London and Westminster with water, is a most 
noble work, which reflects honour on the British nation. It extends 
about thirty-eight miles, and in its course there are two hundred 
and fifteen bridges over brooks and rivers. In some parts, it passes 
through subterraneous passages. It is carried in wooden troughs, 
Imed with lead, over two extensive vales. " 

Perhaps there are few instances of so great an increase of the 
value of the stock of any institution as this affords. About one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago one half of the property in the whole canal 
was sold for five hundred pounds sterling per annum, which fixes 
the value of the whole, at that period, at rather more than sixteen 
thousand pounds. In 1766, one share, being a seventy-second part 
of it, was sold for four thousand four hundred pounds: and in 1770, 
another similar share was. sold for six thousand seven hundred 
pounds, at which rate the whole may be estimated at about five 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

The bagpipe celestial music. 

Sir John Carr states that upon the architrave of one of the pil- 
lars of a chapel at Roslin, near Edinburgh, there is an angel playing 
upon the bagpipe. Had a butcher painted the piece, he would, with 


equal propriety, have graced the celestial being with a marrow bone 
and cleaver, 


Stage travelling. 
In 1763 the stage from Edinburgh to London, was sixteen or 


eighteen days in performing the journey, a distance of four hundred 
miles. At present, according to Carr, a traveller may start from 
Edinburgh for London on Sunday afterneon, may stay one entire 
day in London, and return to Edinburgh the following Saturday at 
six o’clock in the evening. Those travellers, therefore, who are so 
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extremely fastidious as Moore, Weld, Parkinson, &c.'&c. in their 
remarks on American stages, travelling, roads, and taverns, would 
act very prudently if they cast a retrospective eye on the state of 
those things in their own country half a century since. They would 
then acknowledge that it is more wonderful that we have advanced 


so rapidly, than that we have not made greater speed, 
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Why tempt the stormy Firth to day. 
Lay of the East Minstrel. 


Sad the southern breeze is sighing: 
Pleasure’s gilded spells are o’er; 
Swiftly yonder bark is flying, 
Wafting. Helen from our shore. 


Gloom pervades our social dwelling ; 
Silence reigns with chilling power: 
Envious Gales the sails propelling: 
Sighs and sadness rule the hour. 


Shades obscure the murm’ring ocean 
Surges swell and tempest rise: 
Billows with perturbed motion 
Proudly lash the frowning skies. 


Cease! oh cease your hollow moaning: 
Treach’rous winds your rage forbear, 
For each bosom throb atoning, 
Zephyrs sooth the timorous fair. 


Vain our pray’rs and wishes proving, 
Deeper, louder blasts succeed; 
Swifter still the vessel moving 
Stream, ye tears! and bosom, bleed. 
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Dangers, shipwreck, death impend; 
Midnight glooms with horrors blended 
O’er a faded form we bend: 


Morning dawns in azure glory, 
Hope! thy radiant torch relume: 
Helen lives to tell the story, 

Rich in health and bright in bloom. 


New-York, 1810. 


| 


VARIETY. 


D’ Israeli, with the enthusiasm of an author, thus records the 
honours and rewards which have been bestowed on learning and 


genius. 


The inhabitants of Languedoc established floral games at which they be- 
stowed golden flowers to fortunate poets. Rome crowned Petrarch with a 
laurel, Ravenna erected a marble monument to the memory of Danté, and 
Cortaldo a statue to Boccace. Delighted princesses have touched with their 
fragrant lips the cheeks of bards. The Venetians paid Sannazarius six hundred 
pistoles for six verses. Baif received a silver image of Minerva from his native 
city, and Ronsard had apartments reserved for him in the palace of Charles 
IX, and the honour of receiving poetical epistles from that monarch. Even the 
phlegmatic Hollander has raised a superb figure to the memory of Erasmus, 
the great restorer of the Latin tongue. 


In novel writing, descriptions of the landscape are too often trite 
and tame, the following is an honourable exception. 


I gained the eastern extremity of the mountain that I might more amply 
enjoy the beams of the setting sun as he sunk beneath the waves of the Irish 
sea. It was the finest evening my eyes ever beheld. The resplendent colours 
of the clouds, the rich purple and burnished gold in various streaks fantasti- 
cally formed were beyond any imagination to conceive. The woods were vo- 
eal. This lovely moment combined in one impression the freshness of the finest 
morning with all the rich and gorgeous effects peculiar to the close of a sum. 
mer’s day. 
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A real, and not a meré poetical sufferer thus pathetically apos- 
trophises Consumption, subtlest enemy of life. 
Oh! thou most fatal of Pandora’s train, 
Consumption! silent cheater of the eye; 
Thou com’st not rob’d in agonizing Pain, 

Nor mark’st thy course with Death’s delusive dye, 
But silent and unnoticed thou dost lie; 

O’er life’s soft springs thy venom dost diffuse, 
And, whilst thou giv’st’new lustre to the eye, 

While o’er the cheek are spread Health’s ruddy hues, 
E’en then Life’s little rest thy cruel power subdues. 
Oft Pve beheld thee, in the glow of youth, 

Hid ’neath the blushing roses, which there bloom’d 
And dropt a tear, for then thy cankering tooth 

I knew would never stay, till all consumed, 

In the cold vault of Death he were entombed; 

But oh! what sorrow did I feel, as, slow, 
insidious ravager, I saw thee fly 

Through fair Lucina’s breast of whitest snow, 
Preparing swift her passage to the sky. 

Though still intelligence beamed in the glance, 
The liquid lustre of her fine blue eye, 

Yet soon did languid Listlessness advance, 

And soon she calmly sunk in Death’s repugnant trance. 
Even when her end was swiftly drawing near, 
And Dissolution hovered o’er her head, 
Even then so beauteous did her form appear, 
That none who saw her but admiring said, 
Sure so much beauty never could be dead. 


In his fanciful “Fleetwood,” Godwin is often nearly as eloquent 
as Rousseau. If the reader will pardon an exuberance of words the 
strain of the following extract is highly animated. 


At Oxford, the whole tone of my mind became changed. The situation was 
new. The effects were striking. In Merionethshire, I had been a solitary sa- 
vage. I had no companions, and I desired none. The commerce of my books 
and of my thoughts was enough for me. 1 lived in an ideal world of my own 
creation. The actual world beneath me I intuitively shunned. I felt that every 
man I should meet would be either too ignorant or too coarse to afford me 
pleasure. The strings of my mind were tuned to too delicate and sensitive 
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a pitch: it was an Eolian harp upon which the winds of heaven might “ dis- 
course excellent music ;” but the touch of a human hand could dra m it 


nothing but discord and dissonance. 

Formed, as my mind had been, almost from infancy, to delight itself with 
the grand, the romantic, the stupendous, and the surprising, it is inconceivable 
with what contempt, with what loathing I looked upon the face of nature as it 
shows itself in Oxfordshire. All was flat, and tame, and tedious. Wales was 
Nature, in the vigour and animation of youth: she sported in a thousand wild 
and admirable freaks; she displayed a master hand; every stroke of her ma- 
jestic pencil was clear, and bold, and free. But, in the country to which I had 
now removed, Nature, to my eyes, seemed to be in her dotage. If she attempt- 
ed any thing, it was the attempt of a driveller; she appeared like a toothless 
and palsied beldame, who calls upon her visitors to attend, wiro mumbles slow- 
ly a set of inarticulate and unintelligible sounds, and to whom it exceeds the 
force of human resolution to keep up the forms of civility. 


The following curious dialogue respecting the s¢vage state may 
be found in a book, which, with all its absurdities, deserves to be at- 
tentively read. 


There are men who have preferred living among savages. Now what a 
wretch must he be, who is content with such conversation as can be had 
among barbarians. You may remember an officer at Fort Augustus, who had 
served in America, told us of a woman whom they were obliged to dind, in 
order to get her back from savage life. Boswell. She must have been an ani- 
mal, a beast. Johnson. Sir, she was a speaking cat. 


The following commendation of courage, though roughly ex- 
pressed, is unquestionably irrefragable. The splendour of military or 
naval actions would certainly outshine the glory of Socrates or Mans- 
field. The one is the sun in his fiercest radiance. The other is the 
moon with her faly lamp. 


We talked of war. Johnson. Every man thinks meanly of himself for not 
having been a soldier or not having been at sea. Boswell. Lord Mansfield does 
not. Johnson. Sir, if lord Mansfield were in a company of general officers or 
admirals, who have beén in service, he would shrink; he’d wish to creep un- 
der the table. Boswell. No; he’d think he could try them al!. Johnzon. Yes, if 
he could catch them; but they’d try him much sooner. No, sir; were Socrates 
and Charles the twelfth of Sweden both present in any company, and Socrates 
to say, follow me and hear a lecture in philosophy; and Charles, laying his hand 
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on his sword, to say ‘fal ‘is dh dpi sts aman would be ashamed 

to follow Socrates. Sir, the profession of soldiers and sailors has the dignity of 

danger. Mankind reverence those who have got over fear, eee ae 
a weakness. 
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The Edinburgh Reviewers, who as they are unquestiéiebly men 
of brilliant genius themselves are perfectly well qualified to estimate 
the mental power of others, thus nobly assert the claims and vindi- 
cate the calumniated character of Chatterton. 


aay 


A more vehement chapter of criticism is scarcely to be found than Mr. 
Stockdale’s remarks on CHATTERTON, Whose genius he idolizes, and whose 
memory he defends with a fervour beyond all other worshippers, and defend- 
ers. What that woyperFuL Boy would have been is a question which we 
shall not decide so emphatically as Mr. S.; what he was is undeniable, THE 
GREATEST POET THAT EVER APPEARED IN IMMATURE YEARS. The 
moral character of Chatterton has been basely insulted by bigots’ and fools. 
The pretended antiquity of his poems has been denounced as a crime against 
truth, with all the solemnity with which Ananias’s lie is quoted from ‘scrip- 
ture. The word forgery does not apply to such an innocent deception. 


LITERARY IN TELLIGENCE--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We are happy to announce the flattering distinction recently paid to our 
countryman Dr. Benjamin $. Barton, professor of Materia Medica, Natural His- 
tory and Botany in the University of Pennsylvania. A copy of his clegant and 
valuable work the Elements of Botany was presented by L. Harris, Esq. the 
American consul at St. Petersburgh, to the Empress Dowager of Russia, who 
caused some parts of it to be translated for her use. From these she had de- 
rived so much satisfaction that a translation of the whole work into French has 
been ordered by her Majesty. This compliment we mention with the more plea- 
sure because it proves that no elevation can exclude the amiable studies of na- 
ture, and because we deem it equally honourable to the illustrious personage 

_ who offered, as to the distinguished scholar who received it. 


























